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HE GOVERNMENT SCHOOL of DE.- 
SIGN, Somerset House, will RE-OPEN on MON- 
DAY next, the 2nd of Ocrosgr. 





RT-UNION OF LONDON, '|@ 


4, TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
President—H.R.H. the Duke of CamBRIDor. 
Vice-President—The Most Noble the Marquis of 
NorTHampron, P.R.S 


Subscribers of the current year wil: receive for each | 


| guinea paid, in addition to the chance of s Line Bee 
4 





valuable work of Art, an impression of a Live 
graving, by Mr. E. Goopatu, from the pictare b 
CLrarkson STANFIELD, R.A., “ Castello Y lechia,”” 
and a series of Twenty-two iy in Outline, en- 


os Heray, , ome, 7, by Me tre. 


1 illustrative of wd * Pilgrim 

veral of the Outlines are already aie came and the 
Committee invite an immediate subscription, to enable 
vow daribation. arrangements for their 


aw gh 
ng from Hitton’s ‘ Una entering the 
ean sete othe Subscribers of 1842, may now be 
obtained at the Office, on presentation of the printed 
Order, v4 those - Re - aoe. “ewe it. 
eorce GopWIN a 
Lewis Pococg, FS. A. ” } Hon. Secs. 
Sept. 26, 1843. 


ENGRAVERS.—The COMMITTEE of 
the ART-UNION OF LONDON invite Engravers 
tosend them Proposais for executing in Line a Copper. 
pte ENGRAVING of Mr. O'Ngiv’s picture, ‘ JEPH- 
—_ 3 DAUGHTER,’ of the size of 23 in. by 18in., to 
be completed by January 1846. Specimens to be — 








| with the Tenders on Monday the 9th of October. 


Committee reserve to themselves the selection of the 


| Engraver whose character and talents are most likely 





{ 








a 


tb invure the execution of a work of Art honourable to 
the Fine Arts of the country and creditable to the So- 
ta, The Picture may be seen at the Office, No. 4, 
rey) nomen tee bears | rf ten and four. 
aGE GopWIN, 9 A., Secs. 
Lewis Pocock. Hon. 
Sept. 26, 1843. shsanets 5 








ROvAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
EXGRS A USITION OF MODERN PAINTINGS, 
RAVINGS, SCULPTURE, &c.—Artists are re- 
mar — | informed that the Exhibition WILL CLOSE 
= ATURDAY, the 14th OcroseRr; as soon after which 
te a8 possible such Works as may not have been 
of will be dul Wy forwarded. 
W. Winstan ey, Hon. Sec. 








& ART.UNIONS.—The Advertiser is ter- 
tobe DISS a PLATE in the LINE manner, which 
DISPOSED OF. The —- is very interesting 
a great beauty of Design ize, 16in. by 12in. 
lors ress by letter 8. W.; or, inquiries made at Tay- 
* Library, No, 63, . 68, Edgeware-road. 


‘T° DRAFTSMEN.—Immediate and profit. 

| Daeg at een ban 
na 

ma for superior Bok illustrations, by applying, 

%, any sommes between nine and ten 





Vclock, to K. Palmer, 103, Newgate-street, London 


OR SALE—the toning ORIGINAL 
PAINTINGS :—‘ Six Views in the Environs of 
inted by Cena Vaon forthe Princes of 


Rome,’ pai 

be ry Salm; «The Descent of robe 
Leyden; ‘ Silenus teaching Cu 

Also, a  fannine — 


daens. 
| ‘Ajax forcing Cassandra from Camco reinstating 
My Rich, 12 Red Lion. square, Holborn. 





R. G. H. HARRISON, in thanking his 


THING CLASS, beget aneo foe ary oH 


| SKETCHING CLA 


15, Foley-place, 


happy to them on tie Wi mony at wh te 
in’ 
foes Seven enti tl Ten lock, a4 
adapted to the Landscape Sketches made during the 
Summer.—Further ~- em at his residence. 
Portland-place. 





OTICE TO PAINTERS, SC 


and Spens vase <o f sf 
St. Martin’s-lane, for the stad 


M 
will RE-OPEN cf MONDAY EVENING —l 
the first Monday in October; the studies commence 
six o’clock. Artists or amateurs desirous of becom- 
ing members, are requested to address a note to the 


Curator, at moe Atelier. 
September 25, 1843. 


SARSFIELD TAYLOR, Carator. 


14, U; 





BURGH, on Friday the 13 


tote well-known Copies, by Sir Jauns 
ret, now tn the Gallery at Hampton Court 
RAFFAE now in at Ham 

These much-admired Paintings embrace the following 


jects :— 
os ay Preaching at Athens. 
2. The Death of Ananias. 


3. Elymas, the Sorcerer, Struck with Blindness. 
4. Christ Delivering the Keys to St. Peter. 


6. The Sacrfiice at 


6. The Aposties fleeting 1 in the Temple. 
7. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 
Ia addition to the above, there will also be solil—1. 


Painti by Velesgues, of | Ree Sebeomn of , at the Well,’ from 
lection. The Crucifixion,’ 
the late Lord Eldon of 7 


by Vandyck. ‘And 3. SChniet af the Pool 
y Lanfranco. 
“rhe whole of these oe Paletvcrh, anh tay be coe 


RAFFAELLE’S CARTOONS FOR Sale. 
By PUBLIC AUCTION (without reserve), within the 
STRAITUN CALLERS, adem EDIN- 


Ww and may be seen 
agent Mage yen received ou lication to Messrs. 
Tass aud es, W.S., No. 7, Great Stanst-eosent, 


Roman 
Bilabargs by whom also further particulars will be 











CARVING and caer of su 
<< cheaper than by an 


an 1oTLDER, 19, ST. MARTIN’S- 
tin’s-lane. An extensive crsortient of 
Picture Frames, Chimney 


ription ‘of Work it, cleaned 
a - manner at Bo aoe 


f f ch mete! my 
given, me cpa) t0 aap pert 
Goods + att itmanutactory¢ 
and the joan of cases, free of charge. 

premises. 





ICTURE-FRAMES, CHIMNEY GLASSES, | 
CONSOLE TABLES, and e wel cane, aap ot 


‘or Gi ie and Fancy | 


~ 0 Ny 4 the | 


other man 
P. GARBANATI wi jORKING CARVER 


RT, St. Mar- 


» kept 
eae ; handsome ornamented PEt oWintde Cornion, | 
4s. per foot ; Gilt Room seeation, . re Every | 


end repaiced 12 8 | 


superio prices. 
and Gentlemen waited on with wings, and Estimates | 


of Tiate Glam, 
the Kingdom. All | Th 


arpa | as 


TO vanyeane IN WATER COLOURS. 
™ HAND-BOOK hy ge 


By ¥. . oe ons H. 
mag pet 9 


ry py wary peement 
ed i -colour pain oan, 
empl n water: r oe rc ctu 


sources from whence 
Tilt and 


and Bogue, Fieet-street. 





Imperial 8v0., price 3s. 
HE BOOK OF Y BRITISH BALLADS. 
want by 8. C. Hatt, F.S.A. 


Part 9, coonbieg yh CAULINE, % 
Faanauin. s 


ufastrated by J. 


ROBIN HOOD end GUY of CLSDORNE, Wustrated 


vine DEATH a TH end BURIAL of ROBIN ROOD, Wat | 


8 SIR JAMES THE I 
IR JA S ROSE, tectrated vy J. 8 Bars. 


London : J. How, 133, Fleet-street. 





This Ned is publi 


H, ° . CLARKE'S “CRITICAL BKAMI- 


NATION of the CARTOC 


THE HAND-BOOK of the ELEMENTS of 
Practical 


PAINTING in WATER COLOURS, with 
Instructions for mixiug and shading the 


same, imp. 


32mo., gilt edges, price ia, 
CLARKE’S ENGLISH HELICON, pow 
series of elegant pocket —_ 
fin enianied bindin , imp. Sino., price ls. &; 
_ 1. PSYCHE; or, the Legend of Love. es Se 


Tio 
Vol 2. PALESTINE, and other Poems. By Bisnor 


Huser. @e* at 
London : 


©. Glarke and Co., 66, Old Bailey. 





BURNET’S SLLUSTRASEO EnStECe, 


= blished, in 4to., price 22 
on Roya Paper, with Proot i 


hs ay 


Rett ieyNOLDS"t ISCOURSES, 


Bonser, A 
Buanst, F. » Author of *‘ Hints on 
ames Carpenter Old Bond-st 








Published in A price 24 10s. in 
and on ro with 
the an Purtrait of the Author, 


f. Jouw 


French boards; 


fe 
TREATISE ON PAINTING. Te To Foor 


rien acted Piers th 

Etchi ce 

oddone | ish, Datch, and Ep 

Weed Come, By Joun Buawst, F. 
‘The parts be had 


1. On the EDUCATION of the 






tion. Price #1 5s. 
2. On COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 
5, on LIGHT and SHADE. Fifth Rdition, Price 
18s. y 
(4, OnGOLOUR. Fourth Raition. Price ti, 6 


to the Stu- 


jy recommended to 
dent in art int New Edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’’—See the article “ Sail 


James Carpenter, Uid Bond-street. 
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Pay 
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LOBE INSURANCE, Pall-Mall, and 
Cornhill, London. 

Epvwarp Gotosmiop, Esq., Chairman. 

WiciramM Tire, Esy., F.R.S., Deputy-Chairman. 

Grouos Cara Gin, Esq., Treasurer. 
Established 1803, 

For FIRE and LiF® INSURANCE and ANNOI- 
TIES, and the PURCHASE of REVERSIONS and 
LIFE CONTINGENCIES. Capital, ON&Z MILLION 
STERLING ; the whole paid up and invested, and en- 
tirely independent of the amount of premiams received. 

Rates and Conditions of Fire and Life insurance, or 
other information, may be obtained at the Uttices in 
London, and of the Company’s Agents in the Coun- 
try ; and where Agents are not appointed, persons in 
active life, and desirous of the appointment, may 

ly to the Secretary. 
ire Policies due at Michaelmas, must be paid on 
or before the 14th of October. 
By order of the Board, 
Joan CuHaRLes DennaM, Sec. 


DISEASED AND HEALTHY LIVES ASSURED. 

MEDICAL. INVALID AND GENERAL 

LIFE OFFICE, 25, Patu Mat, Lonpon.— 
CaPirat, £500,000.—This Office is provided with very 
accurately-constracted Tables, by which it can Assure 
Diseased Lives on Equitable Terms. ‘ 

The Extra Premium discontinued on restoration of 
the Assured to permanent health. : 

Increased Annuities granted on unsound Lives, the 
amount varying with the particular disease. P 

Members of Consumptive Families assured at Equit- 
abie Rates. 

Healthy Lives are Assured at lower rates than at 
most other offices. 

Poticies of twelve months’ standing are not affected 
by Suicide, Duelling, &c.; and Assigned Policies are 
valid from the date of the Policy, should death ensue 
from any of these canses. i 

§ granted on Personal Security. 
F. G. P. Nuigon, Actuary. 


AMPTON COURT.—BOARD and LODG- 
ING for Single Gentlemen, at the King’s Arms 
Hotel, Hampton Court, adjoining the Royal Gardens, 
at TWO GUINEAS per week, including attendance of 
every description. ? 
Permission is given to copy in the Palace, on applica- 
tion to Lord Lincoln, Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, Whitehall-place. 











AMES FOR ART-UNION PRINTS, 
&c.—C. F. BIELEFELD begs to call the atten- 
tion of Artists, Printsellers, &c., to his numerous 
assortment ot PICTURKE-FRAMES appropriate for the 
Art-Union and other Prints; manufactured in his im- 
proved Papier Miché. 

“ The specimens of these frames, which we have seen, 
are certainly very beautiful.”’—Globe, Jan. 17, 1843. 

“They look cnniiney attractive, and are in reality 
as much so as if they had passed through the bands of 
the carver, and been produced at about ten times the 
expense, They have a clearness and sharpness that we 
have seldom or never seen obtained in composition.” — 
Art-UNTON. 

C. F. &. has just published a new Tariff of his Papier 
Miché Frames, illustrated with Sketches of the various 
Vatterns, &c., which will be immediately forwarded to 
order on the receipt of six Post-office stamps. 
Works—15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 











SPLENDID AND SUPERIOR GILT FRAMES. 
HARLES M‘LEAN, 78, Fleet-street 
(opposite Tne Dispatcn Newspaper.office), 
respectfully informs the Public, Artists, aud the Trade, 
that they can be supplied with PICTURE FRAMES, 
of the very best mauufacture, at prices never hitherto 


attempted. . 

A LARGE SHEET OF DRAWINGS, representing 
the exact patterns and prices of one hundred different 
sized frames, ornamented with designs made ex- 
pressly for this Manufactory, may be had gratis, and 
sent free of to any part of the kingdom. The 
Trade ® ied with Frames in the Compo. Fancy- 
— Frames and Mouldings. Vid Frames repaired 

re- gilt. 

Ao Srasive Stock kept seasoned for immediate 
delivery.—All Goods takea back, not approved of in 
three months. 

The beautiful print of ‘ Una entering the Cottage,’ 
framed from 8s. and upwards. 


HE PARISIAN DETERGENTS render 
OLD GILDING, LACQUER, and BRONZE, 
however faded, dirty, or tarnished, equal tonew. ‘The 
effect is d astonishing, and lasting; trouble 
merely sponging the surface, and expense only a few 
pence fora Gilt Frame. Fily-spots are at once re- 
moved from Gilding ; no necessity, therefore, to cover 
from the fly. Gold Detergent, 2s. 6d. bottie; 
Lacquer and Bronze, 1s. 6d.; Lamp (interior), 1s. 4d. 
All are tumoxious and inoffensive. These Detergents 

rank with the most valuable chemical discoveries. 
Soild by UPTON and Co. (sole etors), Lamp 

, 


Besinguall street, City. — 


—— 








RT-UNION OF LONDON—SUB. | 


SCRIBERS are respectfully informed, they can 
be supplied with FRAMES of superior de«cription for 
the Engraving, ‘Una entering the Cottage,’ at prices 
lower than by any other manufacturer in the ing 
dom, by P. GARBANATI, Working Carver and Gil- 
der, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square. For ex- 
ample—a rich, handsome, ornamented gilt frame, and 
best flatted giass, #2; a maple frame with gilt ino- 
side 3-inch moulding, and best flatted glass, #1 Ss.; 
a gilt bead moulding frame and best flatied glass, 
2@1.—A great variety of Frames on view. 





OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Whitehall, July 28, 1943. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners having, in the notice 
ssued by them in April 1842, announced their inten- 
ion of adopting means to enable them to decide on the 
qualifications of candidates for employment in fresco- 
painting; having thereupon invi artists to send in 
cartoons as specimens of their practice in design and 
composition, and being of opinion that the exhibition of 
such cartoons, which has taken place, bas afforded 
satisfactory evidence of the ability of many artists in 
these respects; in pursuance of the plan proposed as 
aforesaid, now give notice :— 

1. That whereas it has been ascertained that frescoes 
of moderate dimensions can be conveniently executed 
on pertable frames composed of laths or other materia's, 
artists are invited to seud specimens of such frescoes to 
be exhibited, for the purpose of assisting the Commis- 
sioners in the selection of persons to be employed in 
the decoration of portions of the Palace at Westminster. 

2. The works are to be sent in the course of the first 
week in June 1844, to a place of exhibition hereafter to 
be appointed. 

3. The number cf specimens to be exhibited by each 
artist is limited to three. The size of the specimens is 
to be not less than three nor more than eight feet in 
their longest dimension. The figures or portions of 
figures, in at lenst one specimen by each exhibitor, are 
to be not less than the size of life. The subjects are 
left to the choice of the artists. 

4. Each specimen is required to be composed of not 
less than two applications of the superficial mortar, so 
as to exhibit the skill of the artist in joining the work 
of two or more days. 

5. Each exhibitor is at liberty to send a cartoon, asa 
specimen of his ability in design and composition, 
together with his specimen or specimens of fresco. The 
mude of execution, subjects. and dimensions of such 
cartoous are to be in accordance with the conditions 
+ a on those points in the notice issued in April 
1842. 

6. No ornamental frames to the cartoons will be ad- 
missible, but each specimen in fresco may be sur- 
rounded by a flat frame or border, adorned with painted 
arabesques, which may be executed either by the artist 
himseli or under his direction, and either in fresco or 
in any other method. 

7. The competition hereby invited has for its object 
the execution of frescos for the decoration of the Patace 
at Westminster. But whereas paintings executed in 


may therefore be considered by various artists to be fit 
for the decoration of walls, the Commissioners invite 
such artists to exhibit specimens of the methods in 

uestion, under the conditions before expressed, except 
that with regard to such specimens the dimensions are 
left to the choice of the exhibitors. 

8. The claims of candidates for eminent in oil- 

inting, aud in other departments of the art besides 

istorical painting, will be duly considered. 

9. The invitation to send works for the eX. 
hibition is confined to British artists, including fo- 
reigners who may have resided ten years Or upwards 
in the United Kingdom. 

_10. Artists who propose to exhibit are requested to 
signify their intention on or before the 15th of March, 
1844, to the Secretary, who is empowered to give such 
further explanations as may be required relative to the 
terms of this and of the other notices issued by the 
Commissioners. 

By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L. Eastuake, Secretary. 





TOTICE.—PATENT RELIEVO LEATHER 
HANGINGS and CARTON-TOILE OFFICE, 
52, Regent-street, next to the County Fire Office.—The 
Nobility and Public are respectfully informed, that our 
Works of Art in the PATENT RELIEVO LEATHERS, 
the CARTON-TOILE, &c., can hencefurward only be 
obtained from the Firm of F. LEAKE and CO., 52, 
Regent-street, where an immense number of Designs 
are constantly on view and sale, and Patterns of the 
most beautiful descriptions for Hangings ot Rooms, 
Cornices, Friezes, Arabesques, Panels, Curyatides, 
Foliage, Busts, Mouldings, Book Covers, 
Album Covers, - Screens, &c. &c., in every style of 
Decoration, and for every possible use to which orna- 
mental leathers can be applied, and at a considerable 
reduction in price. We beg to notice, that this Firm 
only will continue to receive monthly from us all new 
Patterns and Designs in our manufactures. 
L. COMETTI and CO., 10, Rue Basse du Ram 
Paris.—May 25, 1842, ate 














MILLER’S SILica 
COLOURS“ 


MILLER’S SILICA PO 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUE 
FOR OIL PAINTING. 
No. 1. Tor first and second painting. 
No. 2. For third painting, finishing, and glazing. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN OIL. 
MILLER’S VENETIAN VARNISH. 
MILLER'S VENETIAN GROUND CANVASS 
MILLER’S COLOURS FOR PAINTING ON GLASS | 
MILLER’S GLASS MEDIUM E. 
FOR WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, 
No.1. For first colouring or laying on masses of colour. 
No. 2. For second colouring, glazing, and finishing. : 
MILLER’S SKETCHING COLOURS. 
MILLER’S ANTHYDOR, 
FOR SKETCHING AND PAINTING, 
MILLER’S MINIATURE TABLETS. 
MILLER’S DRAWING-PAPER, 
Made of pure linen only, without undergoing any 
chemical! process. 
MILLER’S PREPARATION FOR CLEANING AND 
RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS, 





MILLER’s VENETIAN OtL.—Pictures painted en- 
tirely with this Oil, upon being submitted to the action 
of the blowpipe, will vitrify, showing they possess the 
properties described as belonging to Venetian Pictures 
when put to the same test. | 

If a picture should become dull from the action of | 
the atmosphere, or be covered with a bloom, through | 
the use of indifferent varnish, by washing it with cold | 
water, and then applying a little of the above Oil with | 
an old silk handkerchief, it will entirely remove the | 
bloom, and bring out the colours in ail their original | 
lastre. | 

All the ordinary colours, as well as the extras, kept | 
ready prepared in the above Oil at } 


MILLER’S ARTISTS’ COLOUR MANUFACTORY, | 
56, Long Acre, London. | 


PESMANENT DRAWING CHALK, 
in various colours. 
E. Wotrr and Son beg to apprise Artistsand Ama- | 
teurs that they have, by effecting great 
in their CRETA LAVIS, adapted it for nse in thesame 
manper as the ordinary pencil; and effects can now be | 
produced by it equal to water-colour drawings, without 
the use of water or any other fluid, the various colours | 
blending together with perfect harmony, beauty, and | 
richness. It can be cut to a fine point, and is thus 








| capable of giving a very delicate outline. } 
other methode may be free from a shining surface, and | | 


FOR SKETCHING FROM NATURE, the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the adoption of the CRETA | 
LAVIS must be obvious, as without the use of water, | 
palette, brushes, &c., all the various tints can be ob- 
tained with a truthfulness that cannot be surpassed : 
thus superseding every other method in general use. 

The drawings may be carried in a portfolio with | 
safety, as (unlike other crayons) they will neither rab 
of, nor saffer injury by coming in contact with the asual 
contents of a portfolio. 

The CRETA LAVIS will not be affected by heat or 
change of climate. " 

Specimens wags seen at the Polytechnic Institution, 

t-street ; Royal Adelaide Gallery, Seria wr . 
all respectable Stationers’, where the CRETA 
may be had in sets of twelve, eighteen, twenty-four, 
thirty-six, with or without boxes. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR USE. 


i halk | 

In order to produce the delicate shades, the cla* — 
must be cut to fine point, and worked very lighy © 
the paper, blending the colours until the required iat 
be yor y= The deep shades merely require & 
point and increased pressure. 

Bristol Board, Crayon or, in fact, any pape’ | 
with a fine even surface « not glazed, are wel 
adapted for the CRETA LAVIS. 

WOLFF and SON 
invented SKETCHING 
BLACK CHALKS. 

B B Very Black, for foreground. | 
H B Middle Tint. | 
N Neutral Tint, for distance. 


These Pencils are peculiarly adapted for sketching 
Heads and Landscapes, and are capable of producing a | 
beautiful effect with very little bout. Paarion Por | 
adhesive qual the drawings may 
without fear of injury. 

#,* The method of using the Creta Levis is W 
Mr. W. H. Kearney, member of the New 
Society. 

Manufactory, 23, Church-street, Spitalfields. 


to recommend their newly. 
NCILS, or PERMANBY! | 
















as Esta 





—— 
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NOTES ON BRITISH COSTUME. 
PART THE FIFTH.* 


BY PREDERICK W. FAIRHOLT. 





THE TUDORS. 


CLERICAL costume during the reign of Henry 
VII., who was a good Catholic and a liberal 
benefactor to his church, remained exactly 
as it has already been described in our previous 
notices. The church, unused to the fluctuations 
of fashion, richly endowed, and firmly established, 
admitted of no change in a costume which it had 
adopted with a mystic reference to its tenets; 
and to which it added nothing but splendour of 
| decoration as it increased in wealth and power. 

During the early part of the reign of his son and 

successor, while Wolsey retained his ascendency, 

It even increased in power, the clergy holding, in 

Most instances, the most influential offices in the 

state, whether at home or abroad, as councillors 
| & ambassadors. Perhaps at no period of its 
| history in this country did it enjoy more tem- 

poral advantages than on the eve of itsfall. The 
| Progress of the opinions of the followers of Wick- 
liff and the other early reformers served but to 
increase its power, and the murmurs of irreverence 
aad opposition (which were sometimes forced 
rom good Catholics) offered a pretext for the 
"igerous exercise of laws against heresy— pre- 
cluding all liberty of thought and expression of 
Private opinion ; and placing the lives of all who 
dissented from its tenets at its disposal. The 
death of Wolsey was the death of this power, which 
was undermined by the actions of those who 
wielded it. Their love of secular fashions and 
me when abroad, contributed in no 
mean degree to break down the barriers of ex- 





clusiveness they so evidently wished to e; 
and increased the complaints against rt openin 
in apparel which had been beard-since the days 
of Chaucer ; and had by this time foreed itself on 
the notice of the superiors of the church, who, in 
a synod or council of the province of Canterbury 
held in St. Paul’s in February 1487, condemned 
their imitation of the laity in their dress when 
not absolutely officiating, and allowing their hair 
to grow so long as to completely conceal the 
tonsure. This censure of the convocation was 
followed by a pastoral letter of the primate, in 
which the clergy were solemnly charged not to 
wear liripipes, or hoods, of silk, nor gowns open 
in front, nor embroidered girdles, nor daggers, 
and to keep their hair always so short that every- 
body might see their ears.* 

The Reformation produced a change in the 
costume of the clergy, and deprived it of its sym- 
bolical meaning and consequent form, discardin 
all that was peculiarly the feature of the Church 
of Rome. This change would appear, however, 
to have gone on gradually with the rejection of 
the many observances and ceremonies héld by 
that church; from an examination of the little 
that remains to us, by which we may endeavour 
to fix the alterations ofa fluctuating period. The 
woodcut title-page to Cranmer’s Bible, printed 
in 1539, which is said to be designed by Holbein, 
and is an excellent authority for the costume of 
the period, in one of its divisions depicts Henry 
on his throne giving these Bibles to Cranmer and 
Cromwell for distribution among the people. 
Cranmer, and his two attendant chaplains, are 
habited in long white gowns to thé feet, over 
which are worn plain white surplices reaching to 
the calf of the leg, and having full sleeves; a black 
scarf (apparently adapted from the stole) gathered 
in folds round the neck, hanging down at each 
side of the breast, and reaching a little below the 
waist. The portrait of Cranmer in the British 
Museum may be cited as a good example of the 
costume of a church dignitary at this period, as 
well as the not uncommon portraits of the re- 
formers of his time, one of which has been se- 
lected as a fair sample of the rest, It is copied 





rom a rare portrait by J. Savage, of Hugh La- 
oe who b Gasecd 16th of October, 1555. 
And the portrait is at once characteristic of the 
man and the scholar. He wears upon his heada 
cap which would appear to have been a great fa- 
vourite with the learned in general, fur we con- 
stantly find them in portraits of clerical charac- 
ters and students. The flaps fall round the neck, 
and are fixed over the eyes in front, although they 
most commonly appear without this flap over 
the forehead and spread above it much like the 
“ city flat-cap” already described. A close cas- 





* Wilkins, Concilia. 








* Continued from page 187. 


sock of dark stuff envelops the body, and it is 
open in front, displaying at the neck the edge of 
the shirt beneath, which in other portraits is more 
distinctly shown,* with its embroidered edge and 
narrow falling collar. A leather girdle encircles 
the waist, at which hangs a book bound expressly 
for a scholar’s use, the leather covering being 
allowed to hang some length beyond the boards 
which it covered, when it was gathered in a knot 
or ball, which, being tucked under the girdle, al- 
lowed of convenient carriage and constant re- 
ference at all suitable opportunities. On his 
breast repose his spectacles, which at this — 
were of large size, and rested upon the cheeks and 
nose, without any side-bars to secure them to 
the sides of the head. He wears also a full black 
gown open from the shoulders, and having wide 
white sleeves with black cuffs, much resembling 
in everything, but ruffles at the wrist, the gowns 
still worn by our bishops. 





The group of figures here engraved are selected 
from the drawing of the funeral procession of 
Queen Elizabeth, believed to be by the hand of 
William Camden, the great antiquary, and en- 
graved in the third volume of the “ Vetusta Mo- 
numenta.” represent the gentlemen of the 
Queen’s chapel, and are curious inasmuch as they 
exhibit a strange mixture of Popish, Protestant, 
and secular costume. Thus they wear the white 
gowns and surplices of the Protestant Church be- 
neath the richly embroidered cope of the Catholic 
one, with its border of canopied saints, modified 
in one instance by a row of Tudor badges, the port- 
cullis, rose, lion, &¢. The secular portion of the 
dress contrasting strangely with all this, and 
crowning all with the fashionable ruffs and hats of 
the day, which had already over-excited the ire of 
good master Philip Stubbs! 





The costume of the legal fanctionaries during 
the early part of the present period may be seen 
in the above engraving, copied from the very 
curious painted table formerly kept t in the I King’s 


© That of John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbury, who died 








1572, may be cited as an example. 
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Exchequer, and which recorded the standard of | 
weights and measures, as fixed in the twelth | 
year of the reign of Henry VII. These gentle- | 
men wear close caps or coifs of very ancient | 
form, similar ones being frequently seen in illu- | 
minations of the time of Edward I. One of them | 
wears a tippet edged with fur; the shoulders of | 
the other is enveloped in a hood, which displays 
its interior lining. Their gowns are capacious, | 
and are open at the sides only, and are lined with 
furs throughout. This curious table was copied 
and engraved by the Society of Antiquaries, and 
is published in the first volume of their “ Vetusta | 
Monumenta,” where may also be seen another 
curious picture, representing the court of wards 
and liveries in fall council assembled, and in the | 
act of adjudicating ; the lawyers wearing similar 
coife to the two engraved above, but otherwise 
varying in their costume. The picture is sup- 
posed to have been executed about 1585, and 
accurately displays the legal dress as worn about 
the end of the period of which we are now 
treating. 

Holbein’s picture of‘ Henry VIII. giving the 
Charter for Bridewell Hospital to the Mayor and 
Aldermen,’ may be cited as a good authority 
for the costume of civic functionaries at this 
period; and the portrait of Sir Robert Bowes, 
Master of the Rolls, who stands on the King’s left, 
may afford an intermediate authority for legal 
costume to those already cited. The same artist’s 
great picture of ‘ Henry VIII. granting a Charter 
to the Barber-surgeons,’ still preserved by that 
body in their hall, in Monkwell-street (a paint- 
ing that richly deserves a pilgrimage from all 
lovers of Holbein and his art), will also afford 
material for the costume of the “Gentlemen of 
the Faculty,” during the reign of the burly King. 





The variation of form that the armour of the 
English knight underwent during the period of | 
which we now speak, may be best understood by | 
carrying it on irom the lust engraved specimen 
in these notes, that of the Earl of Warwick 
(p. 107). The effigy above yiven is that of Sir 
Thomas Peyton, in Isleham Church, Cambridge- 
shire. He died during the short reign of Richard 
III., about a year before the accession of Henry | 
VIL., but so short a period anterior to that of | 
which we are treating, that his effigy may be 
given asa good example of the armour of the | 
early part of the reign of Henry VII. The plate- 
armour of this period had assumed its most | 
Krotesque form, visible in the enormous fan-like 
elbow-pieces worn by Sir Thomas. Large ribbed | 
pauldrons cover the shoulders, varying from those ' 
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worn by the Earl of Warwick in being so ribbed 
as if they were formed of overlapping pieces of 
moveable plate. The breastplate is globular 
and narrow at the waist, which generally appears 
to have been pretty tightly confined. The 
richly-ornamented girdles are discarded, and the 
sword generally hangs in front, a peculiarity dis- 
tinctive of this period ; the dagger retaining its 
place at the side. Taces, or tassets hung around 


the hips, from the lower edge of the breastplate, | 


in the form of encircling rows of steel flaps, ge- 
nerally secured at the sides by buckles and straps, 
appended to which by the same security were 


_ the garde-de-reins, which covered the back from 


the waist behind. Over the thighs, hung the 
tuilles or tuillettes, which were secured to the 
lower edge of the tassets by buckled straps, and 
which are very clearly seen on the effigy above 
engraved. Cuisses covered the thighs, and 
jambes the legs; the genouilléres, or knee cover- 
ings, spreading on the outer side of each knee 
into the shape of escalop shells; the sollerets, 
or steel shoes, being formed of flexible overlap- 
ping plates of steel, to which the spurs were 
rivetted, or secured by straps. Sir Thomas wears 
his hair close cropped round the head above the 
ears, and wears neither moustache, beard, nor 
whisker, such being the usual fashion of the day. 
During the tournament the knight generally 
wore additional pieces of armour for the defence of 
the neck and breast. These were the volante-piece, 
which covered the lower part of the helmet; the 
mentonniére, a similar defence for the chin, which 
was also worn over the helmet, the lower part of 
which it covered as well as the neck; and the 
grande-garde, a large piece of plate-armour which 
covered the left shoulder and breast, and was 
fastened upon the breastplate by screws. 


Daring the reign of Henry VII. the armour | 


became richly decorated and flated, and the 
tabard embroidered with the arms of the knight, 
was generally dispensed with, in order that the 
beauty of its decoration should be seen and ap- 
preciated. Pilates called passe-gardes were 
uffixed to the shoulders, rising from them perpen- 
dicularly at the sides of the head to guard the 
neck from the thrust of a lance, and turn its 
point when directed there. The toes of the 
sollerets were generally broad, following, as usual, 
the fashion of the shoes then generally worn. 
The helmets took the form of the head, having fre- 
quently flexible everlapping plates of steel that pro- 
tected and covered the neck ; these helmets were 
termed burgonets, as they were invented in Bur- 
gundy ; one of these forms tig. 1 of the selection 


here engraved. It partakes a great deal of the cha- 
racter of the singular one wora during the reign of 
Richard 11." A serrated ridge stands up from 
its summit, the plume of feathers that arose 
from the apex of the helmet previously, being 


| exchanged for a long flowing plume that was 


inserted in the pipe affixed to the back of the 
helmet, and streamed down the back of the 





* See the cut, part 3., p. 34., fig. 1. 


wearer to the waist, or lower, Fig. 2 is al 








= 
of a simpler form, which ve 
conveniences adopted for ouieeant eae - 

The military costume of Henry VIII.’s rei 
may be scen by referring to the plates in the first 
volume of the “ Vestuta Monumen ” where is 
engraved the Roll in the College of Arms that 
depicts the procession and tournament held at 
Westminster in 1510, the first year of the reign of 
Henry VIII., in honour of Queen u 
the birth of their infant son Prince Henry. The | 
paintings at Hampton Court of Henry's embark. 
ation at Dover, the meeting of him and Francis I 
in the Field of the Cloth of Gold ; the meeting of 
Henry and Maximilian; and the Battle of the 
Spurs ; will abundantly supply authority for the 
dress of nearly every grade in the army. 

In the Tower of London is preserved the suit 
of armour presented to Henry VIII. by the 
Emperor Maximilian, commemorating his mar- 
riage with Katharine of Arragon, whose badges 
with those of her husband, are engraved upon 
it, with their initials united by a “ true-lovery. 
knot.” It is the most interesting suit of the 
period in existence, and is elaborately ornamented 
and covered with engravings from the “ Lives of 
the Saints,” which form a series of plates in the 
twenty-second volume of the Archwologia.” The 
great novelty exhibited in the armour of the period 
being the lamboys, or steel skirts that usurped 
the place of tussets and tuilles, and covered the 
body from the waist to the knee in fluted folds 
like the skirts of a tunic, sloped away before and 
behind to allow the wearer to sit in the saddle.* 
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The cut of the foot soldier here engraved, from 
Skelton and Meyrick’s work on “ Ancieat Arm 
and Armour,” exhibits the usual amount of plate- 
armour worn by them, which consisted of a breast 
and back plate, from which were appended me 
tassets or cuisses oe overlapping set exit 
lates which reac to t . | 
Soest and bonnet slashed and puffed, and or 
namented with an enormous plume 
show— 
‘+ those remnants . 
Of fool and feather that they got in France. t 
Fs eli | 
* series woodcu Hans ’ known 
as Fight of Se pilian,” wi a 
authorities ; and the old pictures formerly 


Cowdray, of the * Seige of Boulogne,’ and the * 
cae of iheury. Tif, from Calais, July % 


engra Society of Antiquaries. So thet 
is Sendance of beef for the artist. . : | 
+ Shakepere’s Henry the Eighth, act. 1, &. 
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" Of the two figures here engraved, the first (who 
bes his back turned towards the spectator) is one 
of the guards of Henry VIII., and is copied 


at Hampton Court. The Rose and Crown isem- 
broidered on his back. The other figure is copied 





from the picture of his embarkation at Dover, 
also at Hampton, and has been selected for the 
purpose of showing the sword and buckler ap- 
pended to the waist, and which, clashing together 





, comb with which it was ornamented. A specimen 


a J 4 ‘\ cme 


| two 


i 


in walking, gave the name of “‘ swash- buckler” to 
the braggaducios of the period. The occasional 
exercise with these weapons was enjoined to ci- 
vilians, and sword and buckler play formed the 
usual relaxation of the London apprentices on 
ordinary occasions.* They were formed of wood 
covered with leather, and strengthened by large 
nails or studs of metal. 

During the reigns of Mary, Edward VI., and 
Elizabeth, the armour, except during the joust or 
tournament, seldom reached below the knee, like 
that ofthe soldier engraved above ; the breastplates 
were of a similar form, but sometimes very long 
in the waist. The arms were defended by rere- 
braces and vam-braces, as the defences above and 
below the elbow were styled, but foot soldiers fre- 
quently appear without them. Tbey wore helmets 
of the old form, with visors occasionally, but most 
frequently appeared in moricns during the reign 
of Elizabeth, of the form exhibited in fig. 3 of 
the group engraved above. Towards the latter 
end of her reign the combed morion generally 
prevailed: it obtained its name from the raised 
serrated piece at top something like a cock’s- 


forms fig. 4 of the group just alluded to. 





Beards having again become fashionable during 
reign of Henry VIII., were considered of im- 
portance during that of Elizabeth, when each 
class of the community trimmed after a fashion 
indicative of his pursuits: at least such was the 


Pd The disastrous outbreak known as “ evil ‘May- 
’ 





from the picture of ‘ the Field of the Cloth of Gold? - 


——— 


beard and moustaches that flowed on the breast, 
and was known as the cathedral beard, the 
soldier wore-the spade tveard-and the stiletto 
beard, equally indicative of his calling. These 

were so called from their fancied resem- 
blance to these weapons, and specimens from 
military portraits of the period form figs. 1 and 
2 of the group above. Shakspere, in his Henry 
the Fifth, act 3, sc. 6., makes Gower exclaim, 
“ What a beard of the general's cut, and a horrid 
suit of the camp, will do among foaming bottles 
and ale-washed wits, is wonderful to be thought 
on!” An old ballad in “ Le Prince d’Amour” 
says— 

’ “ Now of beards there be 

Such a companie, 
Of fashions such a throng, 
That it is very hard 
To treat of the beard, 
Though it be ne’er so long. 
“* The soldier’s beard 
= — this herd 
n figure ; 
With Which he will maha 
His enemies quake 
To think their grave is made. 
“ The stiletto beard, 
O, it makes me afeard, 
It is so sharp beneath : 
For he that doth place 
A dagger in bis face, 
What wears he in his sheath?” 

Fig. 3 shows another variety of the stiletto 
beard, being arranged in a double tuft or point on 
the chin. Fig. 4 might do well for Falstaff 
himself, for here we have the “ great round beard 
like a glover’s paring knife,” by which he was 
known, and which was a common fashion with 
military men during the reign of Henry VIIL., as 
we see in the foot soldier already engraved. It 
looked sufficiently formidable, and took least 
trouble in trimming aud dressing. Those who 
were very particular sometimes dyed the beard ; 
and in Lodowick Barry’s comedy of Ram Alley, 
1611, one of the characters asks “ What coloured 
beard comes next my window?” receiving for | 
answer, “A black man’s,I think.” To which | 
comes the response, “I think a red, for that is 
most in fashion.” In Ben Jonson’s Silent 
Woman, the barber exclaims, “ I have fitted my 
divine and canonist, dyed their beards and all.” 





Of the military weapons now in use the group 
here engraved exhibits the most curious. reo 
is the military flail, the pole and flail being 


general rule. While the churchman wore a long 
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sometimes jocularly (!) termed @ “ water 
sprinkler,” the way in which it blood 


when it touched a vulnerable part a 
similarity to the sprinkling of holy pars 
Catholic Church. Both these weapons were used 
by fuotmen in attacks on cavalry, from the time 
of the Conquest to that of Henry VIII. ; they are 
probably of eastern origin, and did frightful 
execution when wielded by a powerful arm, The 
ball was sometimes affixed to the summit of a 
staff, and —— “1 of mace, for horse- 
men, very efficacious in destroying armour. 
Fig. 3 is a singular contrivance for giving a 
footman an advantage in a conflict with a 
mounted soldier. The central pieces of flexible 
steel that form the letter V are springs that allow 
free passage when forcibly pushed against the 
neck of the rider, enclosing it immediately when 
they spring back, and thusallowing him to be easily 
dragged down. They were termed “ catchpoles,” 
and from their general use in apprehending 
felons, or escaped prisoners, the term became 
spplied to the civil officers who carried them, 
a name that survived their use, and was familiar 
when its origin was unknown, Fig. 4. is the 
military fork : the hooks were used to catch at a 
bridle; the prongs, having a sharp edge, to cut 
them ; and they were also of use as a defensive 
weapon in an attack of horsemen, who might be 
prevented from a too near approach. Fig. 5 isa 
target or shield, with a matchlock gun in the 
centre, which the soldier using could fire behind 
the shield, taking his aim through the grating 
immediately above. They are mentioned in the 
Tower inventories of the reign of Edward VI, as 
“ Targetts, steilde, with gunnes,” of which 35 are 
said to be kept there. The shields were faced 
with steel. 








Fig. 1 of the above group is a halbert of the time 
of Henry VII. They are mentioned as carly as the 
reign of Edward IV. Their use became pretty 
general during this reign, and they were always 
carried by yeomen of the guard during the reign 
of Henry VIII.; not finally getting into disuse 
among troops until after the accession of George 
1I1., and being still seen on state occasions. They 
were frequently claborately ornamented on the 
the bead with figures and scroll work, e d added 
essentially to the pomp of a royal ur noble 
ress.” Fig. 2 isa halbert of the reign of 





strengthened with iron, and having two | 
fortatdable aon of spikes surrounding it. i 
2 is the morning-star, a ball of wood encirel 4 
by bands of iron in which spikes are inserted ; it | 





began by the interference of a magistrate with 
apprentices, who were thus “ playing at bucklers.” 





is appended toa pole by an iron chain. It was 


Heury VIII. ; the cutting edge formed into the 
shape of a half-moon ; the curve sometimes took 
an outward direction, as may be seen in the cuts 
of soldiers of the period already given. The 
staves were sometimes covered with velvet and 
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studded with brass nails, a tuft or tassel of silk 


being affixed at the junction of the staff and the | 


head. Fig.3 is a pike, a weapon of common use 
during the period of which we are now speaking : 
they were an adaptation to infantry of the ancient 
spear carried by cavalry for many centuries 
previous. 
Henry VIII.: the side blades were sharp on both 


walls of buildings of different dates, and upon coareely- 
built rubble walls of diferent kinds. To these are to 
be added frescoes on lath, of which there are many 
examples in different parts of Italy.” 


Omitting, then, the observations on ‘‘ Ashlar 
Walls,” “‘ Brick Walls,’ ‘‘ Rubble Walls,” and 


| ** Frescoes on Lath,’’ we give entire Mr. Wilson’s 


edges similar to those on the ancient bills or | 


spetums.* Figs. 5 and 6 are the sword and 


dagger of James IV. of Scotland, who was killed | 
at Flodden, and are preserved in the Heralds’ | 


College : they show the guards at the handle that 
now came into use. During the reign of Eliza- 
beth these heavy swords, however, became 
generally disused, giving way to the lighter 
rapier, its convenience being very apparent when 
contrasted with that worn by Sir Thomas Peyton, 
recently described. Rapiers were introduced by 
a noted desperado, one Rowland Yorke; and 


although welcomed as a dress sword by the young | 


gallants of the day, were rarely adopted by the 
elders of the community. Shakspere, in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, act 2, scene 1, makes 
Shallow, with an old mau’s love for the weapons 
of his youth, answer Page’s remark, “I have 
heard, sir, the Frenchman hath good skill in his 
rapier ;’ with “Tut, sir, I could have told you 
more. In these times you stand on distance, 
your passes, stoccadoes, and I know not what; 
*tis the heart, Master Page ; ’tis here, ’tis here. I 
have scen the time, with my long sword I would 
have made your four tall fellows skip like rats.” 
In Porter’s comedy of the 7wo Angry Women of 
Abingdon, one of the characters, in a strain of 
complaint, exclaims—*“ Sword and buckler play 
begins to grow out of use; I am sorry for it; if 
it be once gone, this poking fight of rapier and 
dagger will come up; then a good tall sword-and- 
buckler man will be spitted like acat or a rabbit.” 
Fig. 7 is one of the poleaxes of the guard of 
Queen Elizabeth, preserved in the Tower Armory 
(where specimens of all these implements may be 
seen): it is an adaptation of the spear and horse- 
man’s hammer, for the use of the infantry. 

Such were the more important military novel- 
ties of the Tudor era. Firearms will come in for 
a full share of attention during the next period, by 
which time they may be considered as having 
reached a high degree of perfection. 

[The Stuart dynasty will form the next division of 
these notes; and, in order that it may be fully illus- 
trated, the same extra awount of space will be devoted 
to it that has been devoted to that of the Tudors.) 

oo 

FRESCO PAINTING. 

MR. WILSON’S REPORT. 
We gave, in our last, the report of the Architect, 
Mr. Barry, ‘‘as to internal decorations, addi- 
tion to building, and local improvements.’”?’ We 
propose this month to publish part of Mr. \\ ilson’s 
** Report,’’+ a document in which every artist must 
feel deeply interested ; but every line of which is 
essential to those who design to compete for the 
honour of decorating the Houses of Parliament, 
or to pursue a branch of Art to which we have 
been, hitherto, strangers. 

Although we consider it our duty to devote con- 
siderable space to this subject, we are still com- 
pelied to omit some portions of the document; 
and as the least important (if any part of it can be 
so described) we pass over the whole of the com- 
mencement of the Report (extending to seven 
pages), which treats of the early history of the Art, 
and contains elaborate remarks, commenting upon 
and explaining the following preliminary passage :— 

“Pictures then are fonnd on three kinds of wall: 
on the ashlar walls of Gothic edifices, on the brick 

* See the specimens engraved in No. 52, p.107. A 
mistake occurs in describing fig. 5 of the first group on 
that page: it is a bill of the time of Henry VL., and not 
FET Ties. Din: Gaius ot 

° ° Neon, Feq., Di i) 
School of Design at Sections tenes on pee 
of the last year, employed by her Majestv’s Commis- 
sioners On the Fine Arts to proceed to the Contivent to 
collect information relating to the obj: cts of the Com- 
Mission. Having been furnished with the necessary 


instructions, he left England im August, and returned ia 
January last. 


| 


| exists amongst the modern frescanti. 





Fig. 4 is a partisan of the time of | remarks on that matter of most vital consequence— 


MORTAR. 

“It is not possible to make many observations 
on the mortar on which mural pictures of the 
period before referred to are executed, as, fortu- 
nately, there are not a great number which are 
in such a state of dilapidation as to permit a parti- 
cular examination of them in this respect. The 
majority of these pictures are painted, as is well 
known, upon an intonaco composed of lime and 
sand. It is evident that there was a diversity of 
opinion with regard to the quantity of sand to lime 
to be used; and the same diversity of opinion 
From such 
examination as it was possible to make, it appears 
certain’ that those frescoes have stood best in 
which it is apparent that there is a considerable 
proportion of sand in the lime ; and I am disposed 
partly to attribute the bad state of the frescoes by 
Correggio in the Duomo of Parma to his having 
used what is called a rich intonaco (that is, with a 
small proportion of sand), and the faintness of the 
colours is perhaps to be attributed to the same cause. 

“A number of mural paetinge are executed 
upon an intonaco formed of lime and marble dust; 
these, however, are not frescoes, but distemper 
pictures ; that is, pictures which, although in many 
instances commenced in fresco, yet were finished 
in distemper. Pictures of this description are also 
found upon intonacos of lime and sand; and if at 
first the practice may have arisen from necessity, 
it appears to have been continued afterwards from 
choice, even after complete works in pure fresco 
had been executed. 

‘* The Signor Marini, of Florence, an experienced 
fresco-painter, is of opinion that the pictures by 
Avanzi, in the chapel of S. Giorgio, at Padua, are 
frescoes. This artist flouris' in 1370.* The 
mural works of Fra Beato Angelico, and of Goz- 
zoli, are certainly commenced in fresco, and fi- 
nished in distemper. That they were commenced 
in fresco is proved by the existence of joinings in 
the plaster at certain intervals; but that they were 
not finished in the same manner is quite evident, 
for these joinings are at such a distance from each 
other, that we must suppose the artist elaborately 
finishing several figures the size of life, or nearly 
so, in one day, which is manifestly impossible. 
This subject may be further considered in treating 
of distemper-painting. 

‘* There is nothing to belearnt, apparently, from 
old Italian plastering. In point of execution, it is 
surprising that such careless work could ever sa- 
tisty the artists. The Venetians have shown them- 
selves, in many instances, clumsy plasterers be- 
yond all others; the works of Pordenone, espe- 
cially, exhibit the rudest workmanship, the surface 
being very uneven, and the joinings of the intonaco 
which mark the different days’ work being very 
carelessly executed: such is also the case in the 
frescoes of Titian. 

“The Germans carefully teach the propricty of 
making all cuttings and joinings in the plaster at 
outlines, where it is possible to do so; but some of 
the old masters paid little attention to this rule. 
Andrea del Sarto frequently makes joinings at 
some distance from the outline of a figure, follow- 
ing, at the same time, no other outline ; and this 
he has evidently done to enable him to paint in a 
little of the background at the same time with the 
figure, and whilst it was wet. Gaudenzio Ferrari 
has adopted, in some cases, the same practice. At 
times we find in the works of the above, and of 
other artists, joinings carried across limbs and 
other parts of pictures in a very awkward way, the 
result of carelessness and want of thought; and the 
effect is disagreeable. With the exceptions just 
mentioned, the rule of cutting at the outlines is 
supported by the practice of all schools. 

*: The carelessness of the Venetian artists and plas- 
terers has been adverted to; the Florentine prac- 
tice is better, but still far from presenting, in many 
of the early examples, sufficient attention to the 
preparation of the surface. If the wall was even, 


* It is also the opinion at Florence that the still ear- 
) — by Spinello Aretino, in 8. Miniato, are 








the lath) was of lime and coarse 

uarter of an inch thick; the next. 
thickness, was of lime and lana ; 
or intonaco, was of lime and marble d 
means very finely pulverized. 

_ * This corresponds with the arrangement 
cient examples, from which it is evidently imi 
In the Baths of Titus exam i found 
first, lime and coarse ron one half-inch thick ; 
then lime and pozzolana, of one inch in thi 
in which, however, there is an admixture of 
and pounded brick ; the last and u: coat is 
lime and pounded marble. It will be found that 
this, as regards the two last coats, is the identical 
preparation which is so commonly used in Italy 
for floors, under the name of Venetian pavement, 
except that in the latter the fragments of brick in 
the substratum and the fragments of marble in the 
superstratum are much larger. 

** It is also quite plain, from the size of the frag. 
ments of marble in specimens of ancient plas- 
ter, both in the Baths of Titus and at Pompeii, 
that the wall could not possibly be brought to a 
smooth surface either with the trowel or float; it 
must have been allowed to dry, and was then 
lished. It follows that in he of this 
the red, yellow, and other tints with which it was 

ainted, must have been subsequently applied, and 

nothing of the nature of fresco, an art which, 
however, is apparently exemplified in ancient ex- 
amples, for instance, in the Nozze Aldobrandini. 

‘* It may be generally stated, without adducing 
other examples of this period, that where the plas- 
tering is uneven the ruin of the fresco, or its serious 
injury, is the result, whilst those frescoes which 
have smooth and even surfaces will be found to be 
generally in good condition ; and the most 
specimens, in point of work ip and preserva 
tion, are the frescoes of the Caracci and of their 
scholars. These, in the majority of instances, are 
quite perfect, and may be quoted as triumpbant 


x pecim 
See prepared ; 
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specimens of the durability of this mode of painting. | 


THE EXECUTION OF THE PICTURE. 

‘« From the consideration of the masonry and plas- 
tering, I proceed to that of the execution of the pic- 
ture; and first of the outline. The of this 
process, as observable in the works of Italien 
artists, is of great interest. We find that, whilst 
severa] mechanical modes of outlining (fully de- 
scribed in the first report) were adopted for fresco, 
each artist used these means in bis ons nes 
way, little influenced, aoe a “4 
rule; and, as every artist comm adberes 
his own method, the execution of the outline rm 
assist in deciding on the authorship of wor 
Art 


“The practice of indenting the plaster with s 
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point or ree is 7 ancient, ond we find that the 
i in Etruscan 

tigedst tis, the point was used to mark the et 
ternal outline of the figure only. It was em rte 
by the early masters, at the revival of ieee 4 
precisely in the same way in outlining a bis 
in distemper on panel; thus Giotto drew, 
followers ; and oe = = practice follow ed 
in the Sienese s , wi 

which is, that the figure of the Madonna 


* It brings the lime or intonaco of 
sbharpan ede that it becomes difficult t0 Sire’ 
it is apt to dry too fast. The Germans he cat Pe 
less acute anjz and the Florentines make 
pendicular tw the wall. 
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tirely marked in with the stylus, that is, not 
merely the external outline, but the outlines of 
folds in the drapery are drawn in in the same man. 
per; and a notice of this practice, confined to the 
school of Siena, is useful, as it establishes a clear 


distinction 
school and those of the contemporary Florentine 


At alater period of tempera-painting (referring 
“ a -p 

at present to easel pictures) the point was used in 
every part of the picture, as is exemplified in the 
works on panel of Fra Beato Angelico. It then 
came to be used, when oil was introduced, in the 
backgrounds only, which proves that the grounds 
for oil-painting were of the same nature as those 
previously in use for painting in distemper,t that 
is, of whiting.t 

“Tt is very remarkable that, whilst the point 
was used in distemper-pictures on panel, it rarely 
was in those of the same period on walls. It is 
never found in mural paintings by Cimabue, Giotto, 

gna, or Benozzo Gozzoli, but was employed 
by Fra Beato Angelico in the architectural back- 
grounds only of the paintings in the chapel of Ni- 
cholas V. in the Vatican ; in this case he may have 
anced in his outline with a cartoon, and then 
ve ruled in the lines of his architecture; but, as 
these lines are carelessly drawn down through the 
figures, an objection may be started to this theory, 
as the pounced outline of the figure would easily 
show where to stop. In Masaccio’s frescoes in the 
Carmine the lines of the architecture are put in 
with the point, whilst the figures are not. It is 
very difficult to suppose that after the background 
was thus outlined the figures were drawn in with 
the brush only. It is true the head of Masaccio 
in fresco, which exists among the portraits in ths 
Florence Gallery, is merely drawn in with the 
brush ; but this does not prove that the outlines of 
entire pictures containing many figures were so 
executed. 

“If cartoons were used in these earlier times, 
what could be the object of the curious practice of 
outlining in a rough and free manner on the last 
coat of plaster laid on previous to the intonaco it- 
self? This is exemplified in all the frescoes by 
Benozzo Gozzoli in the Campo Santo at Pisa: § 
wherever the intonaco has fallen down, the out- 
line of the composition is seen marked in with 
red; and I was informed by Mr. Gibson, R.A., 
that in Sta. Croce, in Florence, there are examples 
in which not merely the outline, but also the co- 
lours are sketched in. 

“Tt has been sagponed by some, that these out- 
lines were intended as a guide to the plasterer in 
spreading the intonaco, but in no case do the join- 
ings in the plaster coincide with them. If we 
suppose that the composition was thus sketched in 
to enable the artist to judge of the proper propor- 
tions and positions of the figures, what then was 
the use of his cartoon in this respect? It would 
have been more easy to place it against the wall, 
as is now frequently done. || 

“Tt is not easy to explain some of these facts, 
nor does the question much affect modern practice ; 
but the subject is not without interest as connected 
with the early history and practice of Art. The 
solution that the figures were freely and readily 
drawn in with the brush after the architecture had 
eea drawn in with a ruler and point, it is not 
easy to accept; it implies a certainty and readi- 
hess in drawing which it is hardly possible to con- 
ceive ; and yet this readiness seems asserted in the 
O of Giotto, who, on the occasion when he drew 











_* Thad an opportunity of making ure of this observa- 
tion in Rome, in the case of disputed pictures, and it 
excited some attention and debate, both amongst dis- 
Unguisbed artists and amateurs. 

The stylus was thus used by many of the great 
nes: by Peruginoin his architectural backgrounds; 
1 Fra Bartolomeo, Mariotto Albertinelli, and otbers. 

+ The Signor Pacetti of Florence, who has carefully 
Studied this subject, says that the grounds on which 
oid Paintings, whether in distemper or oil, were exe- 

uted, were formed of a fine whiting called “gesso da 
oro.” This is said to be a product of Tuscany, and is 
otustionably much finer than any whiting used in 
her parts of Italy, or in this country. It was mixed 
with @ weak size made from parchment shavings, and 
it be drawn upon with a point with the utmost faci- 

md The fact that these pictures were so drawn proves 

¢ softness of the ground. 
dee onhtmed by Cennini’s description (see  Trattato 

1 Pittura,” pp. 59, 60). 2 
- passage before quoted, Cennini does 
*peak of any cartoon. oan 





Se 


it, seemed desirous of ening perfection 

pe gc he could ead pe My? pencil ; 
practice is exempli all 

Andrea del Sarto, by whom there exists in’ the 


by 
Academy at Florence a small freseo, the architec- 


between the early pictures of that.| ture-of which is ruled in-with-e-point, and the 


figures are certainly put in with the brush only.; 
whilst the habit of making alterations in the out: 
lines of his figures in larger compositions does not 
say much for the careful preparation of cartoons on 
the — of this artist. 

“It is very easy to determine by examination 
whether the point has been used with or without 
the intervention of a cartoon: in the first case the 
aS cones in the last sharp, and having a 
Ta le 

a seems to have been the first 

artist, or amongst the first, who used the cartoon 
= in the manner followed and recom- 
mended by the Germans; but it will appear that 
this mode, however convenient, may in some cases 
be objectionable. 
_ “ Another mode of outlining, that is by pounc- 
ing, was extensively adopted ; this method, as well 
as tne last-mentioned, of course implies the pre- 
paration of a large cartoon; and there was still 
another mode, or rather union of the modes above 
alluded to, viz., the outline was first pounced, and 
then, the cartoon being removed, the forms were 
retraced with the stylus ; this is the practice of the 
modern Italians, and alth imposing names 
may be quoted in support of it, an uncertain and 
feeble outline is the result ; and besides, in sudden 
turns it breaks out bits of the plaster, leaving un- 
sightly holes in the picture. 

** A few instances may now be given of the differ- 
ent modes of marking the outline adopted by dif- 
ferent masters. Luca Signorelli carefully marked 
in every necesséry outline. Andrea del also 
used the point. Pinturicchio used it in his works 
at Siena and Spello. Although the absence of the 
use of this instrument is no proof that mural pic- 
tures are not fresco, its use is a certain proof that 
they must be so, showing that the lime was wet 
when the outline was put in, as any attempt to 
draw with a point on dry lime would merely make 
a series of ruts with broken edges. The fact that 
Pinturicchio used the stylus at Siena proves be- 
yond a doubt that, however much these pictures 
a be finished in distemper, they were begun in 

resco. 

“The practice of Luini may be mentioned as 
showing his facility in a In his 
faces the features are merely indicated by straight 
lines. On such careless outlines he painted female 
one the beauty of which never has been ex- 
celled. P 

“* Razzi the Sienese, of a still more impatient 
spirit, dashed in a few lines on the wall, indicating 
the places of his figures rather than outlining them. 
He trusted to his facility with the brush, ond is 
often very incorrect in his drawing ; still the ex- 

uisitely tiful female faces painted by bim in 

. Domenico, at Siena, are entirely produced by 
the brush, the outline previously laid in with the 
point being out of all proportion; thus the point 
of the nose and mouth of the St. Catherine, as 
outlined, are fully half an inch below the same 
features as finished in the painting. 

‘‘ The Venetian masters were by no means care- 
fal. Titian seems to have taken little pains in 

reparing the outline in his fresco pictures, which 
Be seems hardly to have painted con amore, al- 
though in many respects they bear the impress of 
his genius. Pordenone used the point, and in 
some places where he appears to have changed his 
mind, he has taken the first thing that came to 
hand to make an outli rhaps the end of his 
mahl-stick, or the point of his dagger: thus break- 
ing out lumps of plaster, and producing irregu- 
larities in the surface which he never scems to 
have thought it worth while to have mended again. 

“ Innocenza da Imola offers in his practice a 
striking contrast to that of the artists mentioned : 
he puts in every hair ae wrinkle with the point, 

before beginning to paint. ~ 

“Tt might be supposed that the spirit of Buona- 
rotti may have shown itself in the vigorous and 
impatient eet Sas — but —_ dvs ust 
the case; he ado slower process - 
ing. There are no marks of the stylus in the ‘ Last 
Judgment.’ The remarkable distemper picture 
attributed to him, which hangs in the Tribune at 








| Florence, is drawn in with the point ; the ‘ Fates’ 
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nor in the ‘ School of A 
of Hippias, where tbe artist has made 
tion in the folds. In the ‘ Parnassus’ 
use of the stylus, save in the 
Tasso, probably therefore 
followed his own system of ou 
odorus,’ ‘ Attila,’ ‘ Mass of Bolsena, 

Prison,’ the point 
cept in putting in the moon in 
The ‘ Incendio del Borgo’ has fi 
and then outlined with a very s 
wet plaster ; the picture of the * 
is outlined in the same way, and so careless} 
the plaster is broken out in parts: these 
tures are in this respect a striking contrast to 
others. Giulio Romano did not use the t 
his ‘ Battle of Constantine with Maxentius.’ 

‘* Raffaelle did not use the point in his fine works 
in the Farnesina, and the advantage is obvious ; 
those beautiful creations would have been inj 
by its use, for whilst its convenience makes it very 
proper to use it in works removed to a consider- 
able distance from the spectator, it never should 
be seen in those which are nearer to the eye, espe- 
on if the light comes from the side. 

“In the Loggia the outlines of the ornaments 
bounded by straight lines are put in with the point 
Tie tae ae nae a os 

other lines are apparently » but on 
minute examination t found that they were pricked 
on the plaster, It is not easy to understand why 
so tedious a process was adopted.” . 

“* The Caracci and their pupils sometimes used 
the stylus, but in the great majority of the works 
left by them in all parts of Italy they preferred the 
spolvero or pouncing bag. 

In studying the Art of fresco-peinting, it is 
“Tn ing rt - ing, it 
meceneiey to eonenl the werks of the old masters 
for examples of execution. In everything that is 
merely mechanical, we may profitably study the 
proceedings of the modern Germans; every pro- 
cess ny be learnt from their practice, w t 
visiting 
cepted. 
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fresco-painters, there is perhaps no example which 
it ~oll be desirable to follow. execution 
of these artists is to the last degree mannered and 
heavy ; and however satisfactory | have been the 
progress of the French in other of xing. 
they have entirely failed in the few attempts w 
they have made in fresco, ‘ 

* Avoiding the errors into which we may con- 
ceive that our continental brethren have fallen in 
the actual _— of tkeir frescoes, we must look 
to the works of the old masters as examples; in 
these we shail find painting in fresco, in as man 
styles, and exhibiting as much diversity of 
and handling, as may be 
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have already been alluded to ; it was their practice 
in laying in the ry tints in fresco to make 
y"of these 


different from the colour to 

be used in finishing in distemper: thus, a dark red 

colour was almost invariably laid in es a pepere- 

generally ad- 

hered to with very few exceptions till after the time 
of Raffaelle.* 

‘* In the works of Giotto, in the Campo Santo, 
at Pisa, the ter seems to have been painted 

in the first instance. Time did not permit a 
satisfactory examination of these works, but there 
an example of the use of black as a preparation 

r in the Farnesina, where Daniele da Vol- 

in his frescoes on a ceiling in that edifice 
first laid in a coat of black in fresco, and then 
a coat of blue in distemper. 

“* In some pictures, as for instance in those by 
Andrea Man’ in the Eremitani at Padua, the 
blue of the skies has either partially changed or 
entirely faded, whilst that of the draperies is cc.n- 

tively well preserved: it is thus evident that 
From motives i 


in different portions of pictures. There are many 
other examples of this in other parts of Italy. 
The Cardinal Bonaventura, in the fresco called 
the ‘Dispute of the Sacrament,’ by Raffaele, 
is represented in a purplish-black robe which has 
been painted over red ; this is an instance of the 
adoption of an indirect process with reference to 
another colour besides blue. It may be observed 
that the cardinal was a Franciscan, an order which 
is distinguished by a brown dress; and, as it is not 
brown in the picture, this may, perhaps, be an 
instance of ac of colour: but one object of 
this mode of painting seems to have been the secu- 
rity of the colours against change, while another 
may have been, the attainment of more nnn 
in the tone. In the picture just mentioned, 
Raffaelle has followed precept in painting the blues 
in distemper over red, and these have stood per- 
fectly. Inthe‘ School of Athens,’ on the contrary, 
he has painted in the blues in fresco, and they 
have perished, or nearly so, as they have in most 
instances in every part of Italy where blue has 
been thus used, both in pictures of this and of 
vious times. In the great works which Raf- 
lle subsequently painted in the Stanze, he re- 
turned to the old practice of painting the blues 
above red, probably dissatisfied with the crude- 
ness which was the result of using them on 
the wet plaster. The blue that has thus been 
generally used seems to have been of a vege- 
table nature, as, in many instances, it has changed 
to a brilliant green. It may be urged that the use 
of ine or cobalt may obviate all necessity 
for such preparations, and secure the pictures 
against change; but whilst the former is by far too 
expensive a colour, the latter is crude and harsh in 
fresco. It seems to have been the blue which was 
used by the Caracci, and in their pictures, as in 
those of Guido, it will be found to be frequently 
out of harmony with the other colours; either 
these have in some degree faded, the blue remain- 
ing the same, or the blue has increased in intensity. 
Domenichino used distemper extensively in his 
works; but in those of Guercino will be found a 
triumphant solution of the difficulty ; his blues are 
put in in fresco, and yet are in fine harmony with 
the other tones; they have generally a warm pur- 
ple hue, and may be either smalt, or cabalt, tem- 
ed with a red, such as colcothar of vitriol. 
is strongly exemplified in the Zampieri Palace 
at Bo » where the harmony apparent in a 
fresco of Guercino is an agreeable relief, after the 
erudity which offends in ioe of bis masters in 
other rooms of the same : @ comparison 
between the ‘ Aurora’ of Guido in the Rospigliosi at 
Rome (all the blues in which are not retouched) 
and that by Guercino in the Ludovisi, further cor- 
roborates the above observations. 
** As has frequently been stated in the previous 
report, it was the practice to retouch when the 
fresco was dry, more especially in the shadows. 


* Several Italian artists mentioned to me their opinion 
that a coat of terra vert was iaid in at times as a prepa- 
ration for blue; and as in mauy places I saw this green 
colour, lat first adopted the opinion, but on subsequent 
observation I sscertained beyond doubt that the green 
= ia reality a blue which had changed. 

For wbom the criticism of Michael Angelo’s draw- 
ing of @ large bead, still to be seen on t wall, was 


much more babi 
fon Reteate’ yand appropriately intended than 





In some cases it is now easy to detect this retouch- 
ing ; it will —_ found to be proportivnably 
somewhat ker t the painting around; and 
whilst in many frescoes a remarkable polish or 
ey may be observed even in situations where 
effect could not be produced by rubbing, the 
slsuaied pasty ase nay Sn this is exem- 
plified in ‘ Evangelists,’ by Domenichino, in 
the church of St. Andrea della Valle at Rome: 
ae a oo ay omeiter nat nega age oe 
viewing them from particular spots, their 
surfaces are seen to shine as if varnished, whilst 
some parts, which it may reasonably be inferred 
are retouches, such as darks under the arms and 
. the deep folds of the drapery, are quite flat and 
m. 

‘* There are portions in Raffaelle’s pictures which 


present the appearance just described; in the 
School of Athens’ there are a few distemper 
touches evidently by the master’s own hand, which 
have darkened: for instance, in one head he has 
had recourse to distemper to represent the external 
locks of hair. This seems to indicate a difficulty in 
fresco which at first sight appears formidable. In 
a picture by Gaudenzio Ferrari, at Milan, a female 
head with long flowing locks is represented, and 
the joining is made next the 'ocks, and has a very 
bad effect; the difficulty is .ccessfully overcome 
by the German artists without having recourse to 
distemper, and without placing the joining so as to 
injure the appearance of the picture. This may best 
be exemplified by a sketch : the flying tresses are 
inted in on the background on one day, and the 
d is put in the next day ; the joining is indicated 
by the dotted line in the figure. e foliage of trees 
is m in the same way. It would be vain to 
think of cutting round the outline of foliage ; the 
outer leaves and thin projecting branches are exe- 
cuted on the same day with the background, and 
the cutting is kept quite within these. (See figs. 
3, 4, and 5.) 
‘*To return to the frescoes of Raffaelle. The 
* Heliodorus,’ ‘ Miracle of Bolsena,’ ‘ Attila,’ and 
‘ Deliverance of Peter,’ seem to be pure frescoes, 
with certain exceptions already alludedto. In the 
first of these pictures there is a portion which ex- 
hibits a remarkable contrast to all the rest. The 
papal chair-bearers, known to be portraits of the 
artist’s friends, are painted rather in the style of 
Pordenone than of Raffaelle ; the lights are much 
loaded, and have apparently been glazed ; and, as 
extensive retouching in distemper has evidently 
been had recourse to, these retouches have become 


very dark. 

‘*The ostentatious freedom with which these 
figures are painted contrasts disadvantageously 
with the m dignified execution of Raffaelle. 
With regard to the duration of this part of the 
picture as compared with the other portions, ap- 
pareatly in pure fresco, that which is so much re- 
touched has certainly stood as well as the rest, 
with the ry that parts have become dark. 

** M. Orsel, a distinguished French artist, who 
has attentively examined the fresco of the ‘ Last 
Ju t,’ by Michael Angelo, says that it is 
much retouched in distemper, and without doubt 
by the great artist’s own ; as this distemper 
has darkened cansiderably, the present tone of the 
picture is accounted for, without having recourse 
to the supposition that the smoke of candles has 
been the sole cause. M. Orsel says that the re- 
touching of Michael Angelo’s great work is all 
effected by hatching; this fact necessarily leads us 
to infer that retouching was carried to a great ex- 
tent in old frescoes; but, as will be shoun, hetchion 
is also much practised in the actual process of 
fresco painting, and it is consequently difficult to 
form a very correct judgment in every case as to 
what may or may not be retouching. Many im- 
portant pictures exhibit much hatching, which is 
probably retouching. The ‘ Madonna del Sacco’ 
of Andrea del Sarto may be instanced ; if the very 
regular hatching over this Yr be retouching, it 
has stood perfectly well. It is not probable that 





* It also a 
the ection of da 

mp as the fresco itself. The pictures 

by Professor Schnorr, in the Villa Massimi Apo 

are much injured by the action of damp from the soil, 

and have light and cloudy. The retouches (for 


rs from one instance, at least, that a 


in these early efforts the professor did retouch) have a!l | 
and appear as dark spots. The vehicle | 


become Ay" : 
em as I learned from the arti i 
| Jol clean and cine. m the artist himself, was 








istemper does not change so much from | 





Daniele da Volterra 


in Michael Angelo’s fi 
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os 


n instanced 
supporting the prevalence of the practice 
cussion, amongst the old maple a 
was not finished in the artist’s esti 
fresco it would be pronounced to be 0; 
intonaco is laid and painted upon, but as 
teemed the work incomplete, it is qui i 
he meant to retouch it in distemper. 

** From these and other examples we 
although as Art advanced the extensive use 
distemper, at first prevalent, was given 
that pictures were chiea y executed in i 
the practice was never entirely abandoned ; 
till Art was revived by the Caracci, it may justly 
be doubted whether there is one mural picture in 
existence that is entirely completed in fresco, 

“* Indeed, after the adoption of fresco- inting 
an apparent love of the o or practice tedeen 4 
tists to return to it. Pinturicchio adopted it; his 
pictures at Siena are unquestionably much painted 
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upon in distemper.* Those at Spello seem to be | 


executed much in the same way. The pavement 
in one of these pictures, for instance, is laid in flat 
with white, in fresco; when this dried, the artist 
evidently outlined the divisions of the stones over 
it, and he then laid on in distemper the colours 
which varied the pavement. In the pictures by the 
same artist in the church of Ara Coeli in Rome he 
has returned to the practice of the early masters; 
he has begun the pictures in fresco, and then en- 
tirely painted them over in distemper: and in all 
the works of this artist, foregroundsand f d 
plants, landscape backgrounds, and probably the 
skies, are executed al in distemper: 








| 





“* In the church of S. Onofrio at Rome, there 
are specimens by Baldassar Peruzzi which are 

inted in the old way; and the fine work of Me- 
02zo da Forli, now transferred to canvas and placed | 
in the Vatican, is another instance of the extensive | 
use of distemper. This last picture is in excellent | 
preservation. There seems to be no reason to 
doubt the durability of this kind of painting, al- 
though other objections may be b: inst it; | 
but where egg has been the vehicle used, the colour, 
if loaded, has a tendency to scale off, while the | 
pictures darken and become inky intone. == | 

‘* The Genoese also abandoned true fresco-paint- 
ing, and used distemper to a great extent, so much | 
so that their works may be considered apart under 
the head of distemper-painting. _ 

“It is evident that the practice of the great 
masters supports the propriety of a certain amount | 
of retouching, and it may be in from their | 
works that no very bad results follow from i 
adoption within due limits. ‘{he Germans, hov- | 
ever, maintain an opposite opinion, insisting 
it is not allowable and quite unnecessary. 
adopted at all, the limits seem marked by the prac- 
tice of Raffaelle in his later works ; but it may 
observed that loose ge this su 
lead to careless practice, in 
case the severe injunctions of the German 
are of value. 

TRANSPARENCY. 

‘* This important quality is y attainable 
in fresco-painting ; it is found in the works of the | 
Roman and Florentine masters; amongst 
ter, more especially in those of Andrea del Sarto; 
in those of the Lombards it is admirably 
tained ; and its excess is seen in those of the 
tians. : 

Tt is not easy to explain how transparency 
to be attained in fresco ; there is, perhaps, 
lity in which our German brethren 


this view of | 
masters 
i | 


"| 


| cient ; the brushes which they use are, to 
' lish eye, small for the work ; the 


laid on with these ts a streaky 
which perhaps coul be obviated in some instant 
by the use of larger brushes, and «tert oe | 
of using them. It will be having first 
this streaky appearance 1s : having 


given one wipe of the brush full of colour, Of 
* M. Orsel, 


however, thinks that these have een 1 | 
toached in wax, nor is the opinion wholly impr vdabie 


in a chapel in the Palazzo V 
frescoes i 





his own term. 
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| srtist follows it up with another, the colour sink- 
| ing in instantly, and as he cannot lay the second 


wipe exactly to the edge of the first, the one over- | of the Obizzi, near Padua, 


laps the other in parts, and those parts are conse- 
| quently twice as dark as the others which have got 


Mazer, has charged his lights; and his imitators, | 


in their works, both in the above villa and in that 
loaded 

that the lights stand up in pa upon ‘he walt 

Suchr extravagancies, Tike ‘the washing 


only one wipe, and so he proceeds laying a tint | shadows in the pictures near Conegliano before 


composed of light and dark streaks, but neverthe- 
jess transparent ; this quality is lost in uniting the 


tint, for he continues to go over the surface till he | 


obtains what he seeks—a quiet flat tone, which, 
however, generally proves a heavy one. Now, in 
the ancient examples, this union is obtained with- 
out sacrificing transparency. In a church near 
Conegliano there are some curious frescoes by a 
Venetian painter, in which the excess of this qua- 
lity is exhibited; they do not merit the name of 
works of Art, and are very slightly executed ; the 
colours seem laid in in one wash only, the plaster 
ground shining through; but these bad pictures 
prove that it is possible to lay in tints in a trans- 
parent and yet flat manner. 

“ Titian frequently makes use of the bare into- 
| naco in particular —- thus in his fresco of the 

‘ Healing of the Foot of the Boy,’ &c., in the 
Capitolo of 8. Antonio, at Padua, the shadows are 
laid in with brown in a very transparent manner, 
and for the half-tint he has left the bare lime. It 
may be doubted whether this practice is to be re- 
commended ; it is never found in the frescoes of 
the Florentines or Romans, and that great fresco- 
painter, Luini, obtains equal lightness and tran- 
sparency without having recourse to it. Such a 
practice gives a work a sketchy character, which is 
objectionable, especially in the principal figures. 

“ How the effect of transparency is to be me- 
chanically obtained, it remains for the artist to dis- 
cover by practice. 
| “A Milanese professor says, that with a view to 

transparency it is necessary to lay in the first tints 

early in the morning, and then to leave the work 
and not to resume it for two hours. He further 
says that the lime, if it have any remains of an 
| lajarious caustic quality, exhausts its fury, to use 
his own words, on these first colours, and may 
| more safely painted on afterwards. It must be 
confessed that the frescoes by Appiani, which he 
instanced as examples of the practice, are very far 
from exhibiting the quality of transparency. Other 
artists, however, hold the same opinion, and it is 
therefore proper to state it. 
| HATCHING.* 
“The prevalence of this practice amongst many 
| of the old masters (for it is evidently not always 
the result of retouching,) seems to prove that they 
also found a difficulty in getting flat tints ; in some 
of the later masters it is a mere manner, but in 
earlier and better examples it may have been 
adopted in the hope of getting a flat tint without 
destroying transparency: whatever was the rea- 
son, the practice was very general, and it is to 
be observed that the great masters did not cross 
in this hatching : the lines lie all in one way, and 
Signor Colombo of Rome says that the tempera 
hatchings in Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment’ are 
thas laid on with great evenness and dexterity. 

In the works of Raffaelle, the most perfect of 
fresco-painters, there is no hatching ¢ anywhere, 
| Boris there in those of Correggio. The hatching 

with which the Cupids of the last-named painter 
in the convent of S. Paolo, at Parma, are covered 
and destroyed, is manifestly the work of another 

d; the lunettes underneath have fortunately 
escaped this profanation. 

SOLID PAINTING. 

“This is a quality that is easily attainable ; it 
Will be best understood by observing, that whilst 
o plasterer fays on a preparatory intonaco of 

me and sand with the trowel, the artist lays on a 
finishing one of lime and colour with the brush, 
and he may employ it as thickly as he pleases. — 
observed in the works of Pordenone in Sta. Maria 
ia ampagna, at Piacenza, that the lights were 
aid on with such a body of colour, that before the 
_ Mme had time to set, the artist’s sleeve, or mahl- 
stick, or something else in his way, has acci- 
dentally ploughed through his work, which he has 
ant teen able, or has not cared to mend. a 
—_‘aul Veronese, in his frescoes in the Villa 


* This term of Art means employing lines in shading 
wpewtet in the manner of cogravers but more freely. 
in te’ Clumsy hatching visibie in parts of the 
je tense, is evidently to be attributed to Carlo 








mentioned, are poor substitutes for a careful imi- 
tation of nature. 


** The lights must of necessity be thicker than | 
| the shadows, as there is more cook the colours of 


the former than in those of the latter. The great 
masters laid in their colours without ostentatious 
handling ; their works exhibit no tricks of mani- 
pulation ; but it is surprising to observe the man- 
ner in which some artists seem to have worked 
their tints. Pordenone has already been alluded 
to, and Polidoro da Caravaggi juces an effect 
as if his brush had been full of macguily, as may 
be seen in his frescoes in Rome, namely, in 8. An- 
drea on Monteo Cavallo, and in the Farnesina. 

** It is necessary to mention these instances to 
prove the extraordinary dexterity that has been 

d in painting in fresco, a dexterity, however, 
which is not to be admired when it produces such 
effects, and which too often distinguishes the pen- 
cil of mediocrity. 

GLAZING. 


‘* This process is frequently exemplified in the 
fresco-works of the old masters; its most success- 
fal application is seen in those of Razzi at Siena, 
where the celebrated picture, called the ‘ Cristo 
alla Colonna,’ in the gallery of the Academy, is a 
particularly interesting example of its legitimate 
——— in fresco, that is, of its use while the 
plaster is stil} moist; in this instance parts are 
made out by means of it, and much lightness and 
transparency are attained. 

- Fordensus invented or adopted some process 
which resembles that common in oil-painting ; his 
works have evidently been glazed after the lime 
had been allowed to dry ; the flesh in all his figures 
is richly glazed—the transparent colour filling up 
the hcliows arising from the peculiar loading al- 
ready described as so remarkably exhibited in his 
frescoes, if they can be called such. Polidoro da 
Caravaggio seems to have adopted some analogous 
method, but probably these are the only masters 
who can be quoted as having adopted a practice 
so foreign to fresco-painting. Perhaps the artist 
who painted the Papal chair-bearers in the ‘ Helio- 
dorus,’ may be added to this brief list. The 
adopticn of such a peas evidently arises from 
a misapprehension 0 D 
fresco-painting. It will be found that the Vene- 
tian painters generally had no clear idea of the 
true mode of employing this art: even Titian fell 


into the mistake of trying to produce effects of 


light and shadow and colours, like those which he 
had been in the habit of prod n his oil-pic- 
tures. The light and Deilliant ectoering of Paul 
Veronese enabled him to paint with more success 
in fresco than the generality of his Venetian 
brethren ; but in his works it is evident that this 
is merely the result of his system, not any attempt 
at an application of principles of colour suited to 
the peculiar art of fresco-painting which he some- 
times practised, and most successfully at the Villa 
Mazer. Palma Vecchio alone of the Venetian 
masters, seems to have truly —— Se — 
of fresco; there are two saints . 
Liberale at Castelfranco, which have breadth and 


dignity. 
TO Rati has already been alluded to as an artist 
whose works most prominently exemplify legiti- 
mate glazing in fresco; it is not apparent in the 
works of any other master to the same extent. 
TIME OCCUPIED BY THE ITALIAN MASTERS 
IN PAINTING FRESCOES. 


“ It is not difficult, in examining some frescoes, 
to ascertain how much time has been occupied in 
ainting them. In some examples, the ———- 
y means of which this calculation can be . 
are distivetly visible; in others they are either 
well executed, or are so ¢ by the 
distemper, that it is very difficult to trace them. 
“ It is evident that the old masters painted with 
great rapidity ; large and important works, judg- 
ing from the following examples, were executed in 
th or six weeks. 
a The * Incendio del Borgo,’ in the Stanze, 
seems to have been painted in about forty days ; 
the group of the young man carrying his father 
has Gos executed in three days. 


the legitimate application of 


80 
use of 





| of Italy may encou 




















“ The exquisite of the * 
Parvesion, by Half, bas been painted, 
in five days. The Cupid and 

Grace, with her back to the spectator, have 
pied one day ; the back and part of the 
of the etter figure, another. In this da 


i 


Sy eainn ruses 

; but this not always possible, 

in very large - The Germans prefer 
across a b light when circumstances com 


the artist to make a joining where there is 


“* The graceful composition called the ‘ Galatea,’ 
also in the Farnesina, has been entirely executed 


in eleven or twelve days; the head and of 
the principal figure have been painted in one day. 
This subject will be farther inci ty iDastreted. 


DURATION OF FRESCOES. 

** The circumstances which must be taken into 
consideration in judging of the duration of frescoes 
have already been adverted to. It has been shown 
that where proper constructive principles have 
been attended to, and where the walls are of good 
and appropriate materials, the safety of the paint- 
ings is in a great measure secured, and it may be 
certainly proved that fresco is a very durable mode 
of painting, not surpassed, in this respect, by any 
other, if i ualled. 

“ But, indepandantiy of the most careful build- 
ing, various causes may contribute to the deterio- 
ration or destruction of frescoes; and as these 


soil, and descends from ill-constructed or - 
dated roofs. In Venice, where the houses ty 
stand in the water, the external plastering falls 
entirely to a height of twenty feet; in Milan, 
Padua, and elsewhere, I observed that 
are obliterated on walls to a height of from seven 
to eight feet from the ground. destruction of 
many fine works on roofs and on the upper part 
of walls is entirely to be —— — 
negligence or to ignorance ; this is pai y exem- 
rm in the Duomo, at Parma; | my ld insuffi- 
cient roof over the dome still exists under the new 
ed one, which has been added to save the 

wrecks of Correggio’s works from final destruc- 
tion; and the inadequate construction of the 
former is sufficiently apparent in the section (fig. 6). 
Many examples might be adduced of injury result- 
ing to frescoes from imperfect roofing ; anu the fact 
having been recognised, precautions have now been 
taken, after irreparable injury has beendone. The 
tiled roofs of Italy have everywhere been a con- 
stant source of injury to frescoes ; but in some few 
instances, precautions of an extraordinary natare 
have been taken to make the roof water-tight. At 
the Villa Mazer flat tiles have been laid at right 
angles to the roof timbers, the joints fil 
with lime. These tiles represent the p — 
under slates in this mg and the ordinary 
tiles are put over them in the usual way; this 
makes an impenetrable, but very heavy, roof. 
The plan has lately been adopted in the Palazzo 
del Giardino at Parma, the frescoes there, by 
Annibale Caracci, having suffered from damp. 
Tne Caracci have evidently been alive to the neces- 
sity of taking precautions against my A, 
vault in the Farnese Palace, in Rome, w is 
under an open loggia, is covered with lead ; at the 
Palazzo del Giardino the upper surface of the 
vane pee Seem carefully plastered ; but this bas 

ot § . 
me Some frescoes by Allori, in the Palazzo Vecchio 
at Florence, which are on a six-inch brick wall, 
have lately been destroyed by  -pmcaggs the back 
of the wall. inthe library at the pain’ 
on the vaults were ruined by some masons w 
mixed — above them. r... these ww ) pone 
necessit reventing, by every possi » 
the - TT damp thr the walls, and there is 
no difeulty whatever in effecting this. 

“* External frescoes may never oe eonmied in 

is country, but their preservation in some 
- = their adoption in 
and porticoes. i are found to be well pre- 
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on external walls turned to a favourable 
quarter.* Thus, as at Genoa and Treviso, 
frescoes are nearly obliterated by the ac- 
tion of the weather on some walls, it is to be ob- 
served that wherever they are protected by the pro- 
of a roof or cornice, they are well preserved. 
xternal damp or sea air has no bad effect. The 
obliteration of external frescoes in Venice cannot 
be attributed to this, since those at Genoa are pre- 
served ; and those in the Campo Santo at Pisa, are 
by damp from the soil and 
roof. As has already beea ebearved, that by Or- 
in the same place, has not suffered at all 

rom action of the atmosphere. _ ; 

“ The paintings in the upper loggia of the Vati- 
can have suff severely, owing to the inefficient 
construction of the roof. Those beneath, from 
Ratfaelle’s designs, have been much obliterated, 

artly by damp (the corridor above having been 
Fert open till lately), and partly from their 
been painted on an intonaco of lime and marble 
dust; they have also suffered in some measure 
from violence and mischief. To this last cause, 
unfortunately, the destruction of many valuable 
works is to be attributed, as a number of the build- 
ings which should have been consecrated by the 
works of genius have occasionally served as quar- 
ters for the rude soldiery of ruder times, or even for 
the galley-slave. , : 

“Many fine works have been irremediably in- 
jured by the populace; even those in churches 
— suffered in this way, and those in cloisters 
have also been much injured by wanton mischief. 
It isa mistake to suppose that the natives of Italy 
are exempt from this disposition, which is suffi- 
ciently proved by the injury inflicted on many pre- 
cious monuments of Art in that country. 

“Smoke has frequently been mentioned as a 
dangerous agent of destruction, but its effects can 
be removed. Thus, in the Palace at Modena there 
is a large hall, the ceiling of which is painted by 
Franceschini. The wood-work in the lower part 
of the hall was entirely burnt some years ago, and 
tne f-ese ed ce ing was completely blackened by 
the smoke, but was afterwards cleaned, with per- 
fect success. 

** The frescoes, by Guercino, at Piacenza, have 
been injured in a peculiar manner; birds, getti 
_ the dome, have flown against and scratc' 
them. 

“It may be proper to mention the frescoes of 
the Bolognese school in the Louvre at Paris, the 
climate of which resembles that of this country ; 
with the exception of one, destroyed by the infil- 
tration of water carelessly thrown on the floor 
above, these paintings are in a very good state.’’ 


Mr. Wilson has followed up these remarks by a 
valuable and highly interesting ‘‘ Description of 
Paintings in Fresco by different Masters ;’’ it occu- 
pies no great space : we shall give the whole of it 
in our next, 

At present we need only remark there is but one 
opinion concerning Mr. Wilson’s Report—it does 
infinite credit to his zeal, industry, and ability; it 
has been received with marked approval in the 
highest quarters, and may be considered a boon of 
rare value to the profession. 

ee 


THE BUST OF LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT. 


[Own notice of this bust--shown among other 
productions of Art at the meeting of the ‘ Insti- 
tute’’—being incorrect in several particulars, Mr. 
Dennys, to whom the exquisite work belongs, has 
very obligingly forwarded to us a copy of a letter 
addressed by him to the Secretary of the Institute, 
giving its history. The facts are highly interesting ; 
and we have much pleasure in submitting them to 
our readers, } 


The terra-cotta bust of Lorenzo de Medici—pro- 
bably, if mot indisputably, executed by Michael 
Angelo more than three centuries and a half ago— 
43 $0 interesting an object, apart even from its ex- 
cellence, that I shall venture to trouble you with 
all the particulars | know concerning it. It is 
about two years since I first saw the work, then in 
the gallery of a commission-agent in Old Bond- 
street, where it had been for sale several months, 
if not years! It was the property of the Rev. 


* See the First Report, p. 15. 








John Sanford, who was then, and is I believe 


still, in Florence. I purchased the work, and thea 
wote to Mr. Sanford requesting to be put in 
possession of all the particulars he could give me 
respecting it. I requested also such particulars as 
he could obtain for me of a bust in the possession 
of the Marquis Capponi of Florence, which bust 
Roscoe alludes to in his *‘ Illustrations of the Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici,’’ as the undoubted work in 
terra-cotta by Michael Angelo that had been pre- 
served in the family of the Marquis from the time 
of Angelo, &c. &e. Mr. Sanford very promptly 

ed to my wish in respect to both the works. 
In reference to the bust in possession of the Mar- 
quis Capponi by a letter from the Marquis himself, 
of which the following is a translation, and which 
discovers a singular inaccuracy in Roscoe; and in 
in reference to the work in my possession, by a 
statement of facts which will follow the letter of 
the Marquis—addressed to Mr. Sanford. 


“It is with pleasure, Sir, I hasten to answer the 
questions you put to me the other day, The followin 
is the trath respecting the bust of Lorenzo de Medic 
which I possess. It was in the Riccardi Palace, and se- 
veral years since 1 had a cast taken from it. One of 
these casts was sent by me as a present to the late Mr. 
Roscoe, whom I had known in England. He had it en 
graved at the hea: of a book, in which he opposed the 

pinions of Si di in his account of the Medici. I 
do not know why he wrote at the bottom of the print 
that this bust was by M. Angelo, which I never either 
said or wrote; and M. Angelo was very young when 
Lorenzo died. The original was in the Riccardi Paiace, 
having the face alone: it was even said that it was a 
mask taken from the corpse, which is contradicted by 
the examination of that specimen of Art: it is, however, 
very fine; the mask exists elsewhere. I believe Mr. 
Ro:coe died soon after the publication of that work, so 
I had not time to rectify the error he had made. The 
above, Sir, is all you wished to know, and I avail my- 
self of this opportunity to assure you of my high consi- 
deration, &c. 

(Signed) 


With respect to the bust in my possession, Mr. 
Sanford informs me that he purchased it of an 
artist, in whose studio he found it for sale as the 
undoubted work of Michael Angelo. It was pre- 
viously in the possession of the ‘‘ Avvocati Rivani, 
a very distinguished scholar and collector of works 
of Art, who died about ten years since.’’ He was 
Secretary to the Antiquarian Society called Colom. 
baria. is society possesses a mask of Lorenzo 
taken from the corpse; it is gilt and crowned with 
laurel. (This is the mask to which allusion is made 
by the Marquis Capponi.) ‘‘ Before the bust left 

lorence,”’ says Mr. Sanford, ‘‘ I was requested 
to leave a cast for the Academy. The cast was 
made by Costoli. Coesvelt requested a terra-cotta 
copy, and, as he was an old friend, I let him have 
one. Some years since it was decided to place 
statues of the most celebrated Florentines in the 
vacant niches under the public gallery; three have 
been lately executed : one by Professor Grazzini of 
Lorenzo, and he took the cast from my bust for 
his model of the head.’’ Besides the cast given to 
the Academy of Florence, another was presented 
to the Society of Arts in Edinburgh. 

It must be admitted that none of these facts, nor 
all of them together, prove the work to be Angelo’s. 
There are, however, proofs in abundance that it is 
a portrait of Lorenzo the Magnificent; and the 
preference given to it by Grazzini is one of many 
testimonies given by Florentines, that it is the best 
portrait known of that great man. The work itself 
is an evidence that it was modelled from the life: 
and what hand but Angelo’s could have wrought a 
work of such power and grandeur by such simple 
means? The works of Angelo, ‘‘ from the greatest 
even unto the least,’’ owe nothing to mere execu- 
tion, or nicety of detail ; but all to his thorough ac- 





* G. Capponi.” 


quaintance with the forms and structure of the | 


objects he represented, and to the grandeur of ex- 
ression of which he knew those forms to be capable. 
‘othing can exceed the almost rudle simplicity of 


this bust: it owes nothing to grace, or lineal | 


beauty; nothing to finish, or to any trickery of 
Art; and yet, for breadth of light and shade, and 
for grandeur of expression, it is, I conceive, with- 
out a superior, if not without a rival. What hand, 
then, but his who painted the ‘ Last Judgment,’ 
and sculptured the ‘ Moses’ that surmounts the 
tomb of Julius, could have executed this bust ? 
Until this y= is satisfactorily answered, there 
can be but little impropriety in ascribing the work 
to Michael Angelo, and of venerating it accordingly. 

Mr. Sanford says, ‘‘ The celebrated Bartolini, 








who has a Eu n reputation, dining w; 
some days after 1 had purchased (ha 38.8 

him that I had something to show him. ¥ 
conducted him to my cabinet, the moment he 
the bust, he exelaimed (I translate lit 
words), ‘* Where did you find this bust 2” « t 

in Florence. “Ts it ible that such 8 work 
should have existed, and I not have seen it! | 
without exception the grandest work of Art du 
kind I have ever seen, ancient or modern. It 

be by no other hand than that of Michael Ansan” 
and I know of no bust by him per ga 


the ‘Statue of Gallileo,’ and next in 
reputation in Florence after Bartolini, 
informed, expressed a similar panegyrie on the 
work; as has Numa Canzini, Professor 
of Philosophy, and considered one of the best 
connoisseurs of Florence. From the letter of the 
Marquis Capponi, it will be seen that the bust of 
the Marquis is not by Michael Angelo ; but was a 
mask, or ¢ only, obtained by the present 
Marquis from the Riccardi Palace, and afterwards 
made into a bust, from which a cast was taken for 
Roscoe, who had it engraved for his supplementary 
volume of the ** Life of Lorenzo.”” The assertions, 
therefore, of Roscoe relative to the Capponi bust 
aud his opinions concerning it, appear to have been 
= without foundation. I might here observe 
that the bust in my possession having the berretino 
or scarlet cap, affords further proof ef its originality, 
if I am right in the inference I draw from the 
following fact. Loreazo the Magnificent was buried 
with the derrefino on his head (as will be seen by 
the following extract from Roscoe,) this circum. 
stance suggests the inference that the cap wasa 
favourite article of dress with Lorenzo when living, 
and that Angelo, aware of the fact, took ad: 

of a circumstance so favourable to the sim i 
grandeur he intended to produce in the head of bis 
great patron. 

“To the researches of the learned and laborious 
Canonica Moreni we are indebted for some interesting 
particulars on this sutject. In his description of te 
chapel erected by Michelagnolo in S. Lorenzo, for the 
family of the Medici, he bas collected the most authentic 
notices respecting it. Amongst the documents con- 
sulted by him is an original MS. of Roodinelli, which 


formerly belonged to Manni, from which it appears, | 
that on the third day of June, 1559, the bodies of | 
Lorenzo de Medici, and his brother Gniliano, which had | 
remained many years in the ancient sacristy of 8. | 


Lorenzo, were removed and placed iu a large sarco- 
phagus of porphyry, which stands on the left hand of 
the sacristy. The body of Lorenzo was entire, and was 
covered with white drapery, with the berretino, or 
scarlet cap, on his head. 
The body of Guiiiano was entirely decayed. The 


wound on his bead, which he had received in the | 
conspiracy of the Pazzi, and which had penetrated the | 


bone, was, however, still apparent ; and that of Lorenzo, 
in his throat, was still visible, though the mark was 
faint.””—Il/ustrations of the Life of Lorenzo de Medic, 
pp. 211, 212. 

a me 


THE USEFUL ARTS. 


PROTECTIONS OF DESIGNS. 


An Act of Parliament was passed, at the close of | 


the late session, for the extension of the privileges 
of registration—previously limited to designs of an 
ornamental description—to designs for articles of 
utility ; that is to say, to designs of nearly every 
other description whatever. Although little was 
said of it in its progress through Parliament (to 


which, perhaps, we are indebted for its has 


passed so easily), and although it has not 


renked among those achievements of the past se 
sion which are worthy of boasting of, it is, im . 


humble judgment, fraught with more 


the Arts and Manufactures of the country, and 
than the whole of the other | 


all engaged in them, 


acts of the session—or indeed any half dozen such 


sessions—put together. We look yr it asa real | 


boon conferred on the Genius and ndustry of the 
people—as their act of Emancipation from much 
if not the whole, of that enormous of 

sion, which our wretched and monstrously expe? 
sive system of patent law has for ages impos 
upon them. From a judicious desire of " 
opposition on the part of those interested 
maintenance of os siating or LL. 

sli through the Legislature, @ 

SE an aor aa ifit were only another act 
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He had been buried 67 years. | 
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tection of such trifles as gingham sprigs or 
ees; but it is, in truth, an Act Vor the 
Protection of New Inventions of all classes and 
degrees (with a very few exceptions), those of the 
highest as well as those of the least value; an Act, 
the benefit of which will be felt, and, we doubt not, 
gratefully recognised in every workshop and every 
working nook of the United Kingdom. It is, ina 
word, “‘ An Act for making Patents cheap, and 
securing to Patentees cheap and speedy Justice.” 
It will not, we think, require many words to make 
all this abundantly manifest to our readers. 

In the first place, the Act establishes a copyright 
in “any new and original design for any article 
of manufacture having reference to some pur 
of utility, so far as such design shall be for the 
shape or configuration of such article, and that 
whether it be for the whole of such shape or con- 
figuration, or only for a part thereof.” 

The ‘‘ shape or configuration ?”” What mecha- 
nical improvement is there which will not fall un- 
der this designation? In the former Designs Act, 
the words ‘* external shape or configuration”’ were 
used ; but here there is no qualification whatever. 
The shape and configuration may be either exter- 
nal or internal. 

But the designs must have reference to ‘‘ some 

purpose of utility.’”” Be it so. How few are the 
things which can be produced by the hand of man 
which have not ‘‘ some purpose of utility’’ for their 
object? Many things may have utility in them, 
besides those which serve directly to lessen the 
labour, or to augment the stored wealth, of a peo- 
ple. He was a useful inventor who first changed 
a spear into a pruning-hook; but so also is he 
who converts an implement of destruction into 
anything else, however frivolous; or who by any 
sort of device makes pride, or fashion, or folly, 
contribute to the encouragement and sustenance 
of honest industry. 
_ We really find it a matter of some difficulty to 
imagine any cases of mechanical improvement 
which will not come within the exceedingly com- 
prehensive terms of this Act. Such an invention 
as Watt’s great discovery of condensing in a se- 
ony cylinder might possibly fall without the 
ine; but the direct-acting engine, the oscillating 
engine, and a score of others of the like character, 
would as undoubtedly fall within it. All paddle- 
wheels, and all stern-propellers, would be most 
clearly included. So would all agricultural ma- 
chines ; all railway bars, chairs, sleepers, &c. ; all 
wood pavements. In short, mere processes only, 
and such chiefly as are of a chemical description, 
will be excluded. But for how long? If the Act 
is found to work well—as it doubtless will—with 
respect to the great majority of inventions, how 
will it be possible to resist the admission of all the 
rest to the like privileges ? 

Again, the design may be for any article of ma- 
nufacture having reference to some purpose of 
“utility.” The former Designs Act drew dis- 
tinctions between articles, according as they were 
in metal, or wood, or glass, or clay, or paper, &c.; 
bat in the present Act all such distinctions are 
wisely thrown overboard. The abstract design, in 
which only there can be any merit, is the only 











| the more deserving of observation, that nine per- 


thing looked to. No matter what the article is 
made of—if it be only an article of utility, and de- 
signed in a new manner, the present Act will pro- 
tect it against all piratical imitators. 

Secondly, the copyright is to exist for ‘‘ the term 
of three years.’’ This is less by many years than 
it ought in justice to be ; but we may hope to see 
itere long extended. It is a valuable instalment, 
atany rate. But though the term is short, there 
18 this to be observed on the other hand—a point 


Sons out of ten may read the Act without its sug- 
gesting anything of the sort to them—that it is a 
E of three years for all the three kingdoms— 
ngland, Scotland, and Ireland. To secure by 
— patent the right to an invention for four- 
fen years (all patents being for this term, neither 
Stor more), for the three kingdoms, a person 
must take out separate letters patent for each, and 
po altogether an expense of about £400 b4 
cluding Specifications), which is about equal to 
or every three years of the period. Now under 
present Act he may secure a three years’ pro- 
on n, extending over all the three kingdoms, for 
» M most cases, than £20, or one-fo 
Present expense. And this, too, on 





oie, one specification, one payment, one certi+ 
And though three years be truly a brief period 


} of protection, it will, in a reat_many cases, be 


found long ehough to enable an inventor to intro. 
duce an invention to public notice, and to establish 
a connexion for it which will last him his lifetime ; 
while, if he had been obliged to pay £400, or, sup- 
posing he took out a patent for England alone, 
£130, before he could move a s , his invention 
might never have seen the light at all, or been of 
the least benefit either to his country or to himself. 
p Thirdly, the copyright is to be granted to the 

proprietor of the design.” He may be the pro- 
prietor either by right of invention, or by right of 
purchase. Patents can be taken out in the name 
of the actual inventor only—a circumstance which 
often prevents most meritorious inventions from 
obtaining the sort of patronage which they are 
most in need of, and is, in all eases of joint pro- 
prietorship, productive of a good deal of trouble 
and expense. The number of persons can be but 
few who cannot themselves command £20 to ob- 
tain a three years’ copyright of an invention; and 
the number still fewer who will not find it an easy 
matter to obtain a = price for any really useful 
thing, when a purchaser can by so simple, cheap, 
and expeditious a process as the present Act pro- 
vides, have the legal estate in it transferred into 
his own name, 

_ Lastly, the remedy for the piracy of designs re- 

stered under this Act is cheap and expeditious 

yond all past example in matters of this sort. 
No occasion for long bills in Chancery, or tédious 
trials at law; no £500 and £1000 bills of cost to 
enforce a simple matter of right. An injured 
party has but to make his complaint before an 
two justices of the peace in his neighbourhood, 
who are empowered (by the previous Designs Act, 
the provisions of which are extended to the pre- 
sent) to inquire into the whole matter, and to con- 
vict the offender in a penalty of from £5 to £30 
for each offence, besides costs, ‘ provided the ag- 
gregate amount of penalties for offences in respect 
of any design, committed by any one person, up 
to the time at which the proceedings shall be in- 
stituted, shall not exceed £100.”’ If one convic- 
tion does not suffice to put down a piracy, a second 
may be had, and so on as often as a new offence, 
or batch of offences, is committed ; the expense in 
each case not probably exceeding £5. We do not 
imagine there could arise many cases in which 
such a summary course of justice as this would not 
be found amply sufficient for the protection of an 
inventor; but as piracy might occasionally take 
place, in a day or week, to an extent far exceeding 
the maximum amount of penalties which the jus- 
tices are allowed to inflict—as, for example, by 
throwing on the market all at once two or three 
thousand fraudulent imitations of a registered de- 
sign—the right is reserved to the injured party of 
bringing an action at common law for damages, if 
he shall elect so to do. 


———— Sr 
FACADE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Wuar we lately said on the subject of the British 
Museum has, we perceive, been quoted by others; 
and in one or two quarters besides, some anxiety 
has been expressed that, ere it be altogether too 
late, an effort shoul be made to obtain for the 
coantry a splendid example of classical architec- 
ture, sculpture, and other decoration in the por- 
tion of the edifice which remains to be erected. 
Yet though such feeling does exist, it 1s, appa- 
rently, not a very general one ; and very little ma- 
nifestation of it has been displayed on the part of 
the public press as a body, though the matter is 
one of public concern, and one especially affecting 
one extensive branch of Art among us. | Unless it 
be meant that we should repudiate Grecian archi- 
tecture altogether, the Museum affords a noble 
opportunity of showing what may be made of that 
style when fully set off by all the varied embellish- 
ment of which it admits, and the effect which may 
be imparted to it, by an architect capable of treat- 
ing it with geniality and poetic Oy, and who, 
instead of looking at it through ‘* Stuart s Athens 
with the eyes of a tlds searching for a 
pattern to weed a can infuse into it fresh spirit, 
and array it with new graces. : 

i 1 attempts in a pure 
Hitherto our most successfu " p ey 





one brief course of proceeding—one appli- 


classical Greek style have been 


partially, or up to a certain : we have seve- 
ral tolerably fair and creed on and imitations 
of it, but nothing to show it in its intensity. We 
are content with it in dishabille, and that often in 
rather slovenly condition: what it is when, attired 
in its regal mantle and crown, it shows itself in all 
the pomp and majesty of Art, we have yet to learn. 
Our Anglo-Greek architecture may be said to be 
divorced from sculpture; for if there be a bit of re- 
lief within ——. and 
, on the top of one, it amounts to the ne plus ultra 
of decoration of that kind, while of r embel- 
lishment there is scarcely ever any whatever, hardly 
even what regard to finishing requires. Whatever 
does not present itself immediately to the eye in 
the general design, has no study, nor even decent 
care bestowed upon it ; so that there are no minor 
graces of detail, no charms of recherché workman- 
ship to detain and captivate the eye: on the con- 
trary, it may be considered fortunate, if at the 
second glance it be not shocked by detecting some 
positively offensive blemish, or some instance of 
unpardonable meanness. In this respect the fagade 
of our National Gallery is exceedingly defective 
indeed, independently of its faults as a composition; 
let then the fagade of our National Museum be 
eminently the reverse, and adorned with all the re- 
finements and luxuries of architecture. Let us 
have sculpture both in bronze and marble—both 
in the form of statues and reliefs; and moreover 
so arranged as to display themselves to the utmost 
effect, so as to give not merely an ornate but, pic- 
ue character to the architeciure, Nay, we 

would recommend even polychromy to a certain 
extent and moderate degree, and gilding also: that 
is, for the soffits and ceilings both of the main por- 
tico and the other colonnades, whose pavements 
ought in that case to be rendered ornamental like- 
wise. While such decoration would be sufficiently 
protected from the weather, it would not be at all 
obtrusive in a general view of the building, because 
it would not display itself until the porticoes were 
entered or immediately approached, when it would 
strike very forcibly. The backgrounds, or walls 
within the colonnades, might be partially encrusted 
with specimens of British marbles, the rest of the 
surface being inlaid with reliefs and pieces of orna- 
mental sculpture, let into it as panels: and here 
would be an opportunity for giving us one or two 
restorations of originals deposited within the build- 
ing itself, for the purpose of conveying an idea of 
what they were when in a perfect state. In short, 
all the colonnades might very properly be made to 
assume the character of an out-door museum—of 
vestibules announcing the still more precious trea- 
sures of Art collected within. Were the epeeetn 
nity properly turned to account, it would be an 
excellent one for introducing pictorial decoration 
externally—that is, sheltered within the colon- 
nades—not in fresco, but enamel painting, which 
is thus described by Mr. Eastlake in one of the 
Appendices to the ‘‘ Second Report of the Com- 
missioners of Fine Arts :’’—‘‘ More durable than 
mosaic, more under the command of the painter, 
so as to enable him to give the greatest perfection 
to his work, this beautiful invention in its applica- 
tion to the exterior of the Church of St. Vincent 
de Paul, may rival the most remarkable effects of 
the kind that Art has produced.’’ Why, then, 
supposing there be any real pee for Art among 
us, hould we not now avail ourselves of that mode 
of painting in this country? Were it pre sed to 
do so at all for the facade of the British Museum, 
that circumstance alone would excite very strong 
interest indeed; for such application of painting, 
externally, would be a still more decided novelty 
in architectural embellishment than fresco in the 
Houses of Parliament. p 

Yet, however exquisite as such, embellishment 
of this kind would he of comparatively little use, 
unless there were to be a corresponding 5 
majesty and magnificence in the general design, 
both as to composition, and character of detail. 
Consequently it is most important that decoration, 
to be superadded to the architecture, should be 
provided for, and well considered from the first 
as regards general effect; and by way of second 
‘* consequently,”’ it is important to settle imme- 
diately the question,—Is the actual design worthy 
of being so adorned ? 


a statue or two 
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MEMORIES OF PICTURES. 
By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 


NO. V.—FLAXMAN’S PORTRAIT. 


Amone the greatest treats a lover of Art can 
enjoy is a visit to the British Institution, to 
renew ecquaintance (the word is far too cold a 
one) with pictares it is a privilege to look upon— 
old friends you have glanced at in days ‘‘ lang- 
syne”’ in some private collection, where you 

not, or were not allowed, time to linger, but 
whose countenances you have never forgotten. It 
is a noble banquet — permitting us to revel 
among the glories of deed, yet ever-living, masters. 
The “ Sir Joshua Room’’ is, in truth, a rich 
feast; though some of the beauties are chilled, 
as all beauties must be, by Time, there are pas- 
sages and effects that will strengthen the exer- 
tions of the gifted and aspiring artist—the man 


worthy to be a painter—and send the weak-minded | 


and incompetent away in despair. In the middle 
room is a gathering of immortal minds of many 
countries. In the south room are collected the 
glories of our own land: here are the works 
of Gainsborough, Hilton, and Opie; Harlowe, 
Hogarth, and Lawrence ; and others whom it is 
an ur to name—not a perplexing host of 


pictures, but a sufficient number to delight all | 


eyes and occupy all minds, for there are mag = 
to please all tastes—to cultivate knowledge, to 
awaken high thoughts. On one side of the south 
room is a dark, unostentatious, portrait; I had 
seen it many years ago, and never forgot the high, 
broad-set forehead, and the deep and expres- 
sive eyes. Do not let the fascination of Lady Ha- 
milton, or the brilliancy of the ‘‘ Lady”’ near her with 
smiles as bright as sunbeams, and lips like roses, 
draw away your attention from that noble head ; 
you cannot fail to observe that the compressed 
mouth is full of the silence, imposed, not by se- 
crecy or churlishness, but by great and excursive 
thought; that the pallid cheek and unrefreshed 
tone of the whole face, bear evidence of hard la- 
bour, and the workings of a mind—none higher or 
holier to be found in broad, triumpbant England. 
Yet the lower portion of the face has a pained, 
an anguished look—a look of discontent—which 
never could have belonged to Joun FraxMan. 
I have written the name with a feeling nearly 
allied to reverence—such as I cannot describe. It 
is a privilege to possess his published works, and 
frequently to recal the sensations they create, fill- 
ing the mind as well as the imagination. I do not 
venture even a thought of compressing into this 
brief paper aught approaching a biography, or a 
vane numbering of his wonderful productions ; 

I dare hope is, that some may be induced to 
contemplate with me, the beautiful and harmonious 
combination in this eminent man’s unsullied cha- 
racter—of the most elevated Christian principles, 
and the noblest range of highest Art. Every day 
adds to his disciples ; although it took a very long 
time to convince our foreign-loving country of the 
mighty genius of that great good man—a long 
long time before we acknowle that a 
weakly boy, a boy so sickly that his childish days 
were s 


it took, indeed, a long and a weary time to con- 
vince us of what a large portion of Europe had 
ay | proclaimed loudly—that the delicate, 
fragile child had grown into the ImmorrTaL 
Man. 
While his father was wandering from town to 
town in the provinces, his wife—his first wife— 


gave birth, in the good city of York, to the after | 
Two or three years sub- | 


illustrator of Homer. 
sequent to this event the elder Flaxman was lo- 
cated in New-street, Covent-garden. But though 
Flaxman’s father was obliged to keep a small 
shop to sell casts of his own manufacture, his 

hers bore brave arms, and shed brave 
blood in the field of Naseby! It is strange to feel 
# pleasure in writing this, when John Flaxman, by 
the power of his own genius, has achieved more 


real honour by its exercise than any of his name; | 


but, despite our philosophic reasoning, there is no 
man who has hol tuees ancestors wee is not proud 
thereof ; although glory may be but the ‘ hatch- 
ment , that ** hangs over the dull and mouldering 
tomb,” still a hatchment is a token of ancestry, 
and is valued accordingly. We have no right to 
speak lightly of the greatness of those who led in 








nt on crutches, and his studio was a little , 
ded chitir at the back of his father’s counter— | 





the path of honour or the field of triumph; and 
I doubt not the ny of those Puriten strug- 
gles had somewhat to do with the elevated and 
severely frue character of many of the Miltonic 
conceptions of Flaxman. 

A clergyman of the name of Mathew, a gentle- 
man who fostered Art, and loved what he fos- 
tered, relates his first interview with the already 
inspired child: his words must be quoted—they 
could not be improved :—‘‘] went to Flaxman’s 
shop to have a ove repaired, and whilst I was 
standing there 7 heard a child cough, behind 
the counter; I looked over, and there I saw alittle 
boy, seated on a small chair, with a large chair 
before him, on which lay a book he was reading. 
His fine eyes and beautiful forehead interested me, 
and I said, ‘ What book is that ?’ He raised him- 
self on his crutches, bowed, and said, ‘ Sir, it is a 
Latin book, and 1 am trying to learn it.’ ‘ Ay, 
indeed,’ I answered, ‘ you are a fine boy, but this 
is not the proper book ; I'll bring you a right one 
to-morrow.’ I did as I promised; and the ac- 
quaintance thus casually begun ripened into one 
of the best friendships of my life.” Theodore Hook 
had a favourite proverb—which he loved to quote 
and write—and sadly could he testify its trath: it 
was—** Wrong never comes right.’’ May we 
not say that ‘‘ Right never comes wrong?’’ The 
feeling which obliged the clergyman to look over 
the counter when the child coughed, was right; 
the bringing the book, when promised, was right; 
the beautiful friendship which ensued, was not that 
right? Was it not greatly right when Mr. Mathew 
took the young Flaxman frequently to his house, 
and when Mrs. Mathew read aloud and commented 
on the —— beauty of Homer, while the boy, 
warmed by such kindness into strength, sat by 
her side embodying the most striking passages, 
or those that most vividly awoke an imagination 
as deep and pure as that which flowed in the ancient 
verse. He was no more than eleven years old 
when Mr. Mathew first brought him to his house, 
where he first saw Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Barbauld, 
Mrs. Montague, and others, who impressed him 
with ideas of the value and dignity of Literature ; 
and there was far more prestige about the literature 
of those days than in our own unstarched times: fe- 
male literature—sailing about in feathers and hoops 
and powder, and large fans—must have seemed 
very extraordinary to the boy, just emerged from 
behind the counter of his father’s shop. e child, 
even then, doubtless distinguished the reai from the 
unreal, and could separate the talent from the 
fashion. Bee-like. he seemed to have had the 
power of extracting honey from all things, for his 
works (holy manifestations of his genius !) are al- 
together free from every species of what may be 
termed ‘‘ the mode.’’ Struck by the quiet grace and 
beauty of these boyish sketches, the youth rejoiced 
over a commission before he entered the Royal Aca- 
demy as a pupil, which he did when in his fifteenth 
year. In 1770 he exhibited a figure of Neptune, in 
wax ; in 1827, the statue of John Kemble, in mar- 


| ble. Fifty-seven years between theseperiods—fifty - 
| seven years !—how long an 
paie | 


e to look forward to ! 
how short a time upon which to look back! In 
the early part of his career, when a sudden burst 
of health invigorated his feeble limbs, and enabled 
him to joy in all the independent vigour of suc- 


_ cessful industry—the healthiest and happiest tonic 
| that genius ever quaffed—-he laboured 


uring the 
day with mallet and chisel, or in more pliant plas- 
ter, and designed for the Wedgewoods all that ren- 
dered their manufacture so beautiful. His relax- 
ation was the accomplished society I have named, 
where his pencil translated into our vernacular 
the poetry of the mighty ones of old. 

It is delightful to observe how equally the ele- 
ments were mixed in the mind of this truly great 
man. If annoyed in one way, he found consola- 
tion in another; he laboured without murmuring 
through the day, and enjoyed his evenings with an 
enlarged heart ; and when he married Miss Anne 
Denman, it has been said that in their union 
the church performed a miracle, blending them 
really into one flesh and blood. It was a ver 
peevish, ill-tempered thing of Sir Joshua, to tell 
the sculptor that, ‘‘ because he was married he 
was spoiled for an artist.’’ He little knew—old 
bachelor that he was—how much it is ina woman’s 
power to strengthen her husband’s exertions—by 
words of encouragement in those moments of des- 
pondency, when the very activity of the mind causes 
it to faint ; by turning a deaf ear to a hasty word, 








pening both ears and heart 
of kindness ; by strict yet not mean ecomayy vt 


e. enough of whatever art he lives Oy 
value his exertions, and teaching herself an’j 
terest in his pursuits, even if she do not at first 
understand them; by remembering her vow of 
obedience, which, if she love, as did Anne 
she will feel a privilege and not a yoke; by setting : 
the house of — in order, without di i 
arrangements which, even if she do 
hend, she must take for granted oy. ng 
by py eg — privileges ; 
confiding up-looking, first to her God , 
to her husband ; by Fring in, and for, pti eb 
offices of care and kindness, coming like | 
fume of the rose from the whole, rather than 
any particular thought or premeditated act, 
a wife was Anne Denman to John Flaxman- 
no wonder was it that his small 
Wardour-street, enriched by such a presence 
came noted for its serene elegance as well 
abundant MIND. 

But Flaxman, when he had acquired the 
longed to see, and study in, immortal 
His classic appetite hungered for that i 
which can be obtained only there, and she who | 
shared his thoughts and feelings desired equally | 





to attain the object of his wishes. How 
enjoyed their residence abroad may be imagi 
but cannot be described. It was while there that 
Mr. Flaxman perfected his illustrations of Homer, 
and also illustrated Aischylus and Dante. He 
saturated his fancy with the spirit of the days of 
old, but must have always found it easier to ima. 
gine than to copy. His communications from Rome 
were not extensive; they are, we believe, in the 
possession of Miss Denman, Mrs. "s sis. 
ter, who has also a number of Flaxman’s unpub. 
lished drawings, every line of which is a lesson. 
This lady possesses the smal! MS. volume, which 
is still, unfortunately for the world, only MS. 
Allan Cunningham mentions it in his life of the 
sculptor, and perhaps, as a woman, I love Flax- 
man all the more for the deep, delicate love he 
bore his wife. This is evidenced—among a thou- 
sand other evidences—by this little book made 
a for her.* 

urely Mrs. Flaxman was prouder of so holy a 
tribute than if a kingdom, with all its mightiness 
and impurities, had laid at her feet. Much 
profit may all derive from an acquaintance not 
only with this great man’s works, but from the 
study and contemplation of his character ; it passes 
all ordinary delight when feeling that the man 
who achieved such distinction was not only great in 
talent, but morally worthy—all honour to his name! 
He is the finest example in the records of Art to 
set before the young; whether we remember how 
his mind, persevering, clear, and confirmed, as 
it was, lifted him out of the heaviness of a weakly 
= — the ony —— . 
dignified and pains-taking, which taug 
elevate the homely cups and bowls ‘manufactured 
by Wedgewood into elegant and om 
of the surest means of multiplying taste. Nothin 
can be more instructive than to view Flaxman in 
the morning, betetins Suecen See a 
jug,—proving that what genius adopts can neve 
te comiaeed o oe 3 ype 
lently at night embodying nes ; 
of our plloe. ao poets. And what a beautiful les- 
son does not his patience impart! When Engle- 
heart received the gold medal—which the voices of 
all his brother students awarded Flaxman—be ws | 
hiding his pale and tearful face, but resolving, 





‘none the less, to proceed, like his own ag = 


to the Ithaca of his heart and fortunes. 
* “On the first 





is drawn a dove with an olive 
branch in its mouth; an angel on the right and as 
angel on the left, and between them is written —_ 
Fiaxman ;’ below, two hands are clasped as at the altar, 
two cherubs bear a garland, and the follo inserip- 
tion to his = —_ the a pe —_ 
sary of your birthday callson me 

rami hep y years passed in your society. Accept be 
tribute of these sketches, which, under the be | 
a knight errant’s adventures, indicate the trials n | 
tue and the conquest over Vice, preparatory to 4 
pier state of existence. Aftert hero ead 4 4 
spiritual world and blest witb a celestial u | 
armed with power for the exercise of bis a rhs 
for fuldliing the dispensations of Providence, ot | 
the associate of Feith, ao te ; 
Universal Benevo 8 et mer 
Joun Peaxman, October the 2nd, 1796." "Allan | 
ningham. | 
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a noble lesson was this !—How full of dignity— 
how elevated—how sustaining! What a fine ex- 
ample to follow! How proud should we be of 
our countryman—and he had his reward—for the 





a great mind, and must eventually triumph. 

The fame of his drawings spread abroad ;—their 
severe yet hallowed purity, their elevated character, 
their simplicity conveying by a few strokes of an 
almost inspired pencil what others, less richly en- 
dowed, would have taken pages to portray ! 

The volumes of his art should form a portion of 
every library, not to be ey put by,” but ren- 
dered familiar. Isawthe otherday,i 


,in my own room, 
two young girls set aside a volume of French cos- 
tumes to turn over and over again his ‘‘ Odyssey,’’ 
which, perhaps, for austere simplicity, is the most 
exquisite of his productions. t those who exa- 
mine the leaves of this precious volume remember 
that for these designs Flaxman received—twenty- 
one shillings each! The Conte Evégue of Derry, 
after they were known, gave him a commission, the 
subject from ‘* Ovid’s Metamorphoses,’’ four 
figures of the heroic size, Flaxman agreed to do 
for the sum of £600! He worked night and day, 
and though he lost several hundred pounds by his 
| work, his high heart made no complaint, nor did the 
| Earl of Bristol !—Lord Bishop of Derry !—go be- 
yond his bargain! Togive even a catalogue raisonné 
of the works, both on paper and in sculpture, of this 
wonderful man would fill volumes. His drawings, 
in fact, are his noblest sculpture, for the marble 
did noc always yield to his chisel as he desired ; and 
those who understand such matters say that he 
never was at home with modern costume. After 
his seven years’ sojourn in Rome he returned—tri- 
umphant, for his fame was established ; happy, for 
he had also proved that domestic happiness and ar- 
tistic reputation can be combined. No fame, no 
distinction could disturb the equanimity of his 
temper, or render Flaxman unworthy of himself; 
and when the Royal Academy elected him a mem- 
ber of their body he continued just the game. 

He was one of those rare persons, fashioned so 
completely in the image of his Maker that the 
temptations and distinctions of the world, com- 
mouly so called, were too worthless in his eyes to 
be considered temptations ; and his love and charity 
were equal to his refinement and moral dignity. 
He was neither a fanatic nor a sceptic. He was 
proud of his Christian privileges, and his great 
ambition was to decorate the sacred temples of 
his faith by the exercise of his art. Piety, real 
aad unostentatious, produced its natural fruit. 

laxman was never dazzled by false lights, and 
never bowed to a coarse patronage; he was no 
tuft hunter—no runner in the train of ‘* our nobi- 
lity ;’ no bower to a mere rank which had not 
the power to ennoble its possessor. His thoughts 
Were as much above the world as his works were 
in advance of his time; he was HOLY in every 
thought and deed; Christian in spirit, and in act; 
meek, because he was above all worldy pride and 
littleness of feeling ! Surely we cannot contem- 
Plate such excellence too earnestly or too fre- 
quently. Youth should be especially careful to 
erect a high standard ; the higher the more worthy of 


_ attainment—the more ennobling! Nothing deserves 


the name of Art that does not elevate—nothing de- 
serves the distinction of Art that is not above the 


_ Yapours of the world; so should all labour, that 


they may be able to ‘look back and blush not.” We 
all look forward with hope, but few can look back 
With perfect content upon their own attions; some 
or burr—some mistake or sin—mars the 
retrospect ; but Flaxman, living to count seventy 
and two years, could trace his career, year by year, 
b the time he sat in the little padded chair behind 
~ father’s counter, and, blessing God, smile with 
I th heart and lip. I can never forget the awe 
ot at Petworth when contemplating his ‘St. 
ichael subduing Satan.’ I have been in the gal- 

y Where it stands, at all hours, and seen it in 


all lights—the ardour and energy of the archangel, | 


contrasted so magnificently with the craft and 
cenbaity of the demon, that it was impossible not 

feel it as the power of good triumphant over the 
Power of evil. He could not design aught that 


| 88 not elevated ; and perhaps nothing proved the 


bh moral strength of his mind so much, as whea 
i ring the briet peace of 1802 he visited Paris to 
nspect works of Art, refusing to be introduced 


ares First Consul, because he was the enemy of 


king and country. He also, we are told, in the 





firmness of such | anes is the acCompaniment of 
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too bref biography prefixed to his lectures 
clined, while there, testing by Preach 
artist, whose talents he admired, but of whose 
| eee conduct and principles he had a just ab- 
orrenice ; Indéed, it was his invariable rule, abroad 
and at home, to shun with the greatest care the 
society of persons, however brilliant and clever, 
when he was convinced that their religious and 
moral o inions were inimical to the laws of their 
God and their country: by this conduct he pre- 
— anne, ve aga and character rarely to be 
ith ; it was purity of heart which inspired 
the delightful cheerfulness and amenity of manner, 
that won the affection of the young and gay, as 
po ig the respect and friendship of those of equal 

With a perfect appreciation of the rich treat I 
was about to enjoy I entered the house, which the 

taste of Miss Denman (Mrs. Flaxman’s 
youngest sister) has converted into a shrine—a 
positive temple of Flaxman art. Relievoes and 
figures, rich as rare, grace the hall and staircase ; 
and when you enter the drawing-room, objects of 
deep interest dazzle you—dazzle is not the word to 
express what you must feel, at least what I feit— 
there was so much of calm and holy beauty, so 
much of the pure and true on every side, that I 
was bewildered by excess of enjoyment, and could 
hardly breathe or speak. The shield of Achilles is 
like a glory in the midst—that immortal work, the 
perfection of classic and anatomical knowledge, 
steeped in the rich poetry of an imagination as 
pure as it was fervid. 

Indeed, any one of the works in that favoured 
room would stamp its author as a man of genius— 
any one of them would create a reputation. There 
was the small model of the archangel Michael and 
Satan—one of the immortalities of England; the 
‘Actsof Mercy ;’ a Cupid and Psyche of unsur- 
passed loveliness; a model of Mrs. Tighe’s exqui- 
site monument: some that 1 knew—and to know 
is to honour—others I had only heard of—all 
grouped by the hands of affection, and arranged 
with the taste which is twin-born of knowledge. 
Then, there are portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Flax- 
man, by Howard ; hers full of intellectual tender- 
ness, the perfection of womanly expression ; his, 
strikingly Miltonic; bat, when Miss Denman 
showed me a miniature of himself, painted by his 
own hand, the likeness to Milton’s portraits, and 
the ideal of Milton, was still more startling. This 
miniature, independent of the interest attached 
to it as a faithful likeness, is a most singular me- 
mento of the versatility of the sculptor’s talent. 

I pored over the little volume described by Allan 
Cunningham, and a holy and touching allegory it 
is. It seems to have been Mr. Flaxman’s object 
to make his ‘ Knight of the Burning Cross’* falfil all 
the duties which our Saviour enjoined; and it is 
not, I think, too much to say, that he perfectly 
succeeded. It is sed indeed to think that this, as 
well as many others of his glorious sketches, are 
shut up from the world, which is now becoming more 
worthy of them. Abroad, an Italian — 
think the Piroli—support themselves bv the sale of 
engravings taken from his designs.t It was really 
wonderful to see the delicate cups and chessmen, 
modelled by Flaxman for Wedgewood — delicate, 
as if designed by fairy fingers—so pencilled and mi- 
nute, that they acquire new beaut when examined 
through a magnifying glass ; and then to look at the 
shield, or the archangel, and remember they were 
produced by the onz comprehensive mind and the 


| one powerful, yet delicate hand! 


I feel, and feel painfully, how feeble must be all 
I can say of Mr. Flaxman to those who remember 


* things “the child is father to the man.” 
Tre Py ‘eneetote which relates that, when a very 
young boy, Mr. Fiaxman was so delighted with the 
romance of “ Don Quixote,” that he got imeelf a little 


llied forth into Hyde-park and Kensing- 
eee, ee aenees a coquise—ta search of adveo- 
tures ; but finding none, returned, half heart-broken, at 
meeting no dameel in distress, Or any one with whom 
he could prove his strength and chivalry. This chi- 
valry of spirit cmmees Kory 4 to the last—one of the 
obi les of bis min 
“ Fane ele thave they been estimated here, that 
they may be purchased in this country for comming 
like half the original price, being among the : 
mainders” in the establishment of Mr. Bohn in 
the outlines from Dante are, we he- 











Covent-garden ; 

rty of Mr. Nattsli, of Bedford-street, 
erent garden, ond may be bad for two guineas 4 
of four. What artist, with two guineas ip the world he 
can call his own, would be without them? 





him ; yet there are many whose hearts would leap 
es being able to see what I have seen. 

is mortal remains are buried in the church of 
St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields; the inseription on bis 
tomb is simple and true— his character was beyond 
all eloquence :— 

“Joun Fraxmam, R.A., P S., whose mortal life was 
a constant preparation fur a blessed immortality. His 
angelic spirit returned to the Divine Giver on the 7tu of 

ber, 1826, in the 72nd year of bis age.’’ 

Let us go thither on a holy pilgrimage. Men 
have travelled thousands of miles to visit shrines 
dedicate to far less veritable heroes! Let the young 
Artist stand beside his grave, and make a vow to be 
GReEaT, like him—if Ae can be; to be coop, like 
him—as he may be! 


—_— Seo 
OBITUARY. 


W. H. PYNE. 

Taovucn most of his old familiar friends and 
contemporaries in Art had quitted the stage be. 
fore him, there are still many to whom the name 
of Pyne is associated with pleasant memories, 
mingled with feelings of affectionate and sincere 
regard. All the more, therefore, do we regret 
that we cannot now attempt any narrative as to 
facts, but must offer the present sketch rather as 
a characteristical than a biographical one. 

Without claiming for him talent of superior 
kind as an artist, we consider him to have been, 
in many respects, the beau ideal of the artistic 
character—disinterestedly devoted to Art for its 
own sake—even to enthusiasm, yet, unfortu- 
nately for himself, not gifted with the enthusiasm 
of application. A sort of constitutional easiness 
and happy temperament of mind rendered him 
more indifferent to worldly success, even in his 
profession, than was consistent with prudence. 
Otherwise he might, no doubt, have distin- 
guished himself as one of the first water- 
colour painters of his day, especially in fa- 
miliar rural landscape scenery and topographical 
views with old buildings, which he either sketched, 
or composed with great facility, and with admirable 
feeling. As it was, he may be reckoned. am 
the first founders of our present English water- 
colour school, having in some instances invented, 
in others improved upon, those processes which 
have advanced that mode of painting, from mere 
water-colour staining or tinting to one which can 
compete with oil, for depth of colour and power of 
effect. Had he but steadily pursued that career 
he would have earned both profit and distinction 
for himself, and —_ further have materially be- 
nefited the art itself. 

One great advantage which he possessed over 
most of his contemporaries who treated similar 
subjects was the ability with which be could put 
in figures and animals into his landscapes, so as to 
render them not mere accessories, but of positive 
interest. Of similar groups and studies of figures 
he afterwards published a collection, under the title 
of ‘*Microcosm.’’ The ‘‘ Royal Residences,”’ an- 
other work, or rather speculation of his—for he 
himself undertook only the literary part—employ - 
ing C. Wild and other architectural draftsmen to 
make the drawings—was though executed in a 
superior manner, as a speculation most unfortu- 
nate, for the expenses attending it so far exceeded 
his means, that he was obli to dispose of the 

at a very great sacrifice, before any pro- 
fits could be realised by the sale. This affair in- 
volved him in difficulties which he never after- 
wards surmounted. 

That work was completed in 1819, in three vo- 
lumes, imperial 4to., with a series of highly -fi 
coloured interiors, which stamp it as a splendid 

acht-werk ; but interesting as it is in itself, the 
iterary portion was not very well adapted to such 
character, since it would have shown itself far 
more to advan had it a in a humbler 
form, as a book of pleasant ong & general 
perusal. As a writer, therefore, he | ned more 
repute, not to say popularity, by his “* Wine and 

alnuts,”’ which first shortly afterwards 
as a series of papers in the Literary Gazette, 
that were so favourably received, that when com- 
pleted they were republished in a separate form,— 
two small volumes fraught with interesting anec- 
dote and gossiping relative to Euglish Art and 
artists in the mle yr 3 He next endeavoured 
to establish a journal of Art, under the title of the 
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** Somerset-House Gazette ;”’ but, after carrying it 
62 for some time, was obliged to discontinue it, 
very much to his own regret. and also that of those 
wo had supported it. Neither did his ‘* Twenty- 
mioth of May, a tale of the Restoration,”’ add 
t» the literary reputation he had earned by his 
** Wine and Walnuts :’’ in that production he had 
evidently stepped out of his element, nor did he 
venture upon a second attempt of the kind. In 
fact, from that time he ceased to appear osten- 
sibly before the public as an author, employing his 
pen only in the service of periodicals, or in such 
casual literary occupation as might be offered him. 
So long as the ‘* Library of the Fine Arts’’ con- 
tinued in existence, he was a pretty constant con- 
tributor to that publication; also to Araold’s 
** Magazine of the Fine Arts.’’ The very latest 
production of his pen was the series of papers in 
* Fraser’s Magazine,’’ entitled ** ‘The Greater and 
Lesser Stars of Old Pall Mall,’”’ a subject most 
congenial to him, and for which his stores of anec- 
dote gossip well qualified him. In fact, gossip was 
at once his forte and his foible. He was not so re- 
markable for conversational as for narrative power ; 
no one could tell a story better or more graphi- 
cally; and anecdote would beget anecdote, and 
s:ory story, from him during an entire evening, to 
the immense gra‘ification of his auditors, but tc 
the suspension of other conversation. He has been 
kaown to go out to a breakfast party, and by enter- 
tiining to detain all the company till one o’clock 
tie following morning. But this talent was dearly 
ptid for, by his indulging it too far, to the sacri- 
fice of time and the ixterruption of study that 
m ght have been more profitable. Another foible 
in him was want of steadiness in his pursuits: he 
was always projecting some scheme or other—some 
of them very chimerical ones, as to whose success 
he was for the time, most sanguine, until a fresher 
One started up out of his prolific imagination. 
Poor Pyne! he was a truly amiable and worthy 
creature; aud it is painful to think that sucha 
man should not have been able to secure a mode- 
rate provision for his old age, but was left to close 
his life in obscurity, and all but actual destitution. 
He died on the very day which he had chosen for 


the title of his work, as above mentioned, viz., the 
29th of May, in his 74th year. 


<a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MODEL OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Sin,—Agreeably surprised by the information given 
in the Morning Heraia of last Friday, in a letter from 
& correspondent, that the model for the facade of the 
B itish Museum might now be seen there, and had, for 
sme days past, been visited by agreat many architects 
and artists, I went thither this morning in full ex- 
p ctation of beholding it; but, though after much in- 
q@tiry L ascertained that there was such model there, 
under the care of the Secretary, on direct application 
fa that quarter, I learnt that, so far from being pub- 
hely shown—or even to those who might request it as 
@ particoler favour—it could on no account be seen with- 
Out an express order from Sir Robert Smirke himeelf. 

it was very absurd on the part of the writer in the 
H-rald— perhaps it was intended by him as a hoax— 
Dot only to state that the model was publicly exhibited, 
bit to speak of it asif be had actually seen it at the 
Museum. The only reasonable motive that can be 
imagined for his doiug so is, that it was a stratagem to 
induce numbers like myself to go and make inquiries 
atier the model, in order that so many applications 
coming all together might suggest the propriety of doing 
that which had—very incorrectly, indeed—been reported 
to have been done, and allowing the model to in- 
spected. After the wrong in which he has been de- 
tected, perhaps little crecit ought to be given to the 
Herald's correspondent, in regard to what he says to 
the model itself, since he has now rendered it very doubt- 
ful whether ‘he has seen it at all. Most certain'y be is 
not atallin favour of it, since he condemns it in tofo, 
describes it as being a mere “dupliwate of the Post- 
office,” and denounces it as a des.gn utterly unworti 
of being adopted for so important an occasion, If suc 
be really the case, all the more urgent is the necessity 
for the mode! being exbibited forth with. 

Though disappointed in the object of my visit to the 
Museum, | must own [ was not particularly so, since I 
had some misgiving before | went, it appearing to me 
that the exhibiting the model was a stretch of liberality 
hardly to be expected from thet quarter, and that it 
must have been extorted rather than conceded. 

Yours, &c., 
Sept. 25. ARCHITECTONICUS, 


MODEL-CASTS. 


81n,—Allow me through the medium of you 
to inquire what has become of two very oplcedid ‘costs 
presented by Mr. Carpuc some years back to the Royal 








Academy, and which ecquired a particular interest and 
value from the circumstances under which they were 
produced? In order to settle a dispute as to the cor- 
rectness of the old masters in their representations of 
the crucifixion, Mr. Carpue procured the body of a man 
who had died by a vivient death, and while warm had it 
nailed to a cross and then elevated, so that it might take 
the form of a person dying under such circumstances. 
When the body became rigid he had a cast taken from 
it, and then directed the skin, &c., to be removed; 
after which he had another cast taken, what is called an 
anatomical cast, the more clearly to show the facts. 
With the most laudable desire for the furtherance of 
Art, be presented these two valuable casts to the Royai 
Academy, who received them, but have never given 
their students the benefit or opportunity of seeing 
them; indeed, it has been said that they remained for 
years in a dark cellar. 

Now, Sir, as high Art seems to be taking its proper 
place in this country, and as these casts were made for 
the purpose of elucidating an important truth, I think 
these inquiries not at present irrelevant. 

Yours, &c., A. B. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


S1r,—I venture to send you a few suggestions upon 
the present “ constitution” of the National Gallery, and 
of the facilities and ob-tructions met with by young 
artists; and which most persons concerned in the Arts 
will consider a subject worthy of great consideration, if 
not of the first importance. 

I may premise by saying. that of “‘ facilities”? there 
is a marvelious lack in the Gatlery of the Nation. Now, 
as public property, it ought to present the very easiest 
road for aspirants to artistic fame; and 1 shall proceed 
to point out its defects, and some improvements even in 
its present miserable proportions, When the old gal- 
lery was in Pall Mal, some idea existed in the brains of 
the higher powers, that to copy one of the pictures in 
oil would be a degree below the crime of hich treason ; 
or, that the copies so made would be palmed off in 
some quarter or other as originals. The new rule of 
admitting fifty at a time to copy six months is an im- 
provement; but so paltry a one, that the boon comes to 
the student in the most graceless fashion, scarcely 
worth his thanks. Now whether these fi'ty students 
make their appearance every Friday and Saturday is a 
great question: I venture to doubt it. However that 
may be, and adding the water-colour painters, the 
rooms are not crowded, nor is any inconvenience dis- 
cernible. And why all should not paint in the manner 
most satisfactory to themselves, is extraordinary. If 
any particular picture should happen to be besieged, 
and a new comer arrives, he would walk away, or set 
about some other: nobo.y is likely to attempt to copy 
a picture be cannot see; and why as many as can 
conveniently copy are not allowed, I am at a loss to 
imagine. An absurd and vexatious rule exists, that 
those who desire to copy in oii are to send in a specimen 
of their performance in that mode of painting; and by 
the same rule, 1 suppose, an academician must apply 
in that manner if he wishes to copy. Now I wish to 
know who sits in judgment, and what is the object? 
To argue sensibly and reasonably, young students cannot 

yaint at all, know nothing about it, and go there to 
earn. But, it appears, somebody must see that they 
can = very well before they begin to learn; and a 
outh sends in bis picture, perhaps miserable; and if 

é happens to be of a constitution sensible of his own 

deficiencies, what must be the state of his feel. ngs on 
the subject? To avoid this, be has the crue! alternative 
of murdering Rubens and Titian in water-colours; a 
useless affair to young beginners, such works being 
only valuable to the advanced painter, and then only 
as effects or arrangements of culours. The young art- 
ist can learn no great principles by that course of stu- 
dy: it is, therefore, a cruelty and an injury to oblige 
him to study in that manner; it would be far better to 
tell him to go elsewhere, and, indeed, most do resort to 
that, and go to Paris; the Louvre is crowded with Eng- 
lish students, and a disgraceful fact it is to this metro- 
polis. And why do they go there? Because they can 
study by epplying to the Minister of the Interior, the 
director of the gallery, or having some recommendation 
from an artist of known respectability. 1 am aware, 
Sir, what the reply would be by those who are the di- 
rectors of this system: ‘* We have not sufficient accom- 
modation.” It is true that might be better, but I main- 
tain that no inconvenience would result from allowing 
students to study in their own fashion. ‘The Gallery 
never is over full, and never will be; or if it is, 1 main- 
tain that the water-colourists should be excluded and 
not the oil, the originals being most of them in that ve- 
hicle, they ought, “ to do the copyist any good,” to be 
done in the same manner. 

I repeat, that as many as can conveniently see a pic- 
ture are entitled to copy it; but if any dispute should 
arise, some responsibie person ought to be in the Gal- 
lery to arbitrate. But I am bold to say that would be 
of rare p mew ape ok ; | presence of ladies, and the de- 
corum always observed in places of public s 
suificient preventives on thet score. oa Sean 

Yours, &c., 
A STupDENT IN THE GALLERY. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Dustin. — Royat Irisn Arr. 
meeting for the annual distribution of Pease ge 
been held in the ‘‘ Theatre of the Roval Dubli 
Society House,”’ at which the Lord Mayor ; 
sided. The Hon. Secretary, Stewart Blacker Seed 
the Report. It gave a most cheeri account of 
the progress and present condition of the Soci 
and stated that near £5000 hed been placed the 
disposal of the Committee for the objects the Soc 
had in view. The Report of tie improvement inex 
hibitions praised highly the measure of ing the 
eharge for season tickets, and recom the 
Practice as useful and Incrative to other exhibitions 
of a similar kind. The Report then 
strongly to the high prices affixed to their works 
by the artists, upwards of £14,000 being demanded 
for the works this year exhibited, of which there 
were 580 for sale; and besought of them, for the 
sake of encouraging the growing taste of modern 
Art, not to put such a complete check on their 
acquisition by the public. The Report then gave a 
satisfactory account of the engravings in progress: 
the last proof of the ‘ Young Mendicants’ was ex. 
hibited. and elicited much admiration. It was 
announced that the engraving for 1844 would be 
from a leading and humorous work by Mulready. 
Aiter announcing the names of the artists who had 
gained the premiums—for Lithography, H. O'Neill 
and G. Du Noyer; Modelling, T. Farrell and J. 
Kirk, jun. ; Wood-engraving, W. Walker; Gem 
engraving, Flavelle, of Kilkenny—the Report no. 
ticed the plan proposed for the formation of a | 
Society, having for its object a National Gallery for | 
Ireland, and recommended it strongly to the notice 
of the members, which called forth much applause, 
The drawing then commenced. We subjoin a list 
of the prizes of £15 and upwards. Those marked 
a are the productions of Irish artists, or of artists 
resident in Ireland. 

*Scene on the Thames—Distant View of Erith, by 
J. Tennant, #100. ‘Statues of the Vocal Memnon— 
Thebes—Suprise,’ by D Roberts, 2100. a‘ The Res. 
cue’ (group in marble), by C. Panormo, £80. a‘ The 
Irish Peasant’s Grave,’ by J. Tracy, #70. a‘ Hermia 
and Helena,’ by W. Fisher, #60. a‘ Love; or Faint 
Heart never won Fair Lady,’ by N. J. Crowley, 260, 
* Coast Scene, near Bangor, N. Wales,’ by Montague 

nd 





Stanley, 460. a@* Lenaune Harbour, Connemara, 
George Colomb, #55. a‘ The Rose, Shamrock, 
Thistle’ (/arge-sized miniature on ivory), by B. Mul- 
rennin, £50. ‘ Bridge and Village of Splugen’ (water 
colour), by G. A. Fripp, #45. * The Sand Bank—Fer- 
reting for Rabbits,’ by F. R. Lee, #40 a‘ A Ship on 
Shore, Scarborough Head,’ by M. Kendrick, #4. 
* The Muscie Gatherers,’ by Alex. Frazer, 240. a‘ The 
Impatient Sitter,’ by J. Haverty, #40. ‘ On the River 
Tees,’ by T. Creswick, £38. ‘ Landscape,’ by H. Jat 
sum, #35. a‘ Child ot Play’ (merble), by F. Burnet, 
€35. a‘ Claddagh Fishermen, Galway,’ G. Sharp, 2%. 
a‘ Holy Cross Abbey’ (wa'er colour), by Edw. Hayes, 
£35. *On the Medway,’ by H.J.H. es 
a‘ View of Powerscourt’ (water colour), by S. F. Brocas, 
£30. ‘An Old Mill, 8. Wales,’ by J. Wilson, £30, 
* Scottish Border—Peel Tower,’ by D. © Hiil, £30. 
* View of Clifton, from Leigh Down,’ by C. Branwhite, 
230 ‘Clifton Suspension Bridge,’ by C. Branwhite, 
£30. *A Neapolitan Filatrice,’ by E. W. Dailas, £30. 
a‘ The Abduction,’ by C. Grey, #30. a‘ The Cutty 
Pipe,’ by Catterson Smith, 227. a‘ The Girl Keading’ | 
(cast), by P. M‘Dowell, #25. a‘ Girlat Prayer’ (cast), 
by P. M‘Dowell, £25. a‘ Fishing on the Grand Bank, 
Newfoundland,’ by G. Atkinson, . @* View of Cat- 
skill Mountains,’ by W. G. Wall, #25. a* 

bing an Apple Stall,’ by C. Smith, #25. 
Thames, near Purfleet,’ by J. Tennant,’ £25. 
News—Canulelight Kffect,’ by T. Clater, #25. 
bernia, &c., Lough Corrib,’ by G, Co'omb, £25. 

ley of Luchon—Pyrenées in the distance hyd 
by W. Oliver, #25.‘ The Town of Angers, ' 
Deighton, £23. a‘ The Master's Footstep, by . Grey, 
£2. ‘*Carting Timber,’ by J. Stark, £0. Scene 
near Windsor,’ by F. W. Watts, £20. a The a 
of Don Quixotte’s Library,’ by J. Mabony, a. 
a‘ Flowers from Nature,’ by Mrs. Gonne, £20. | Sty 
head and Scawfell Pikes, Cumberland,’ by W. 

wood, #20. ‘A Woody Landscape,’ y ale 

ton, 220. ‘ The Village Perrier, by H. J. Bod p 
£20. ‘Cattle — by T. 5. Cooper, £20. 

sure and Pain,’ by Alexander Keith, #20. 

near Yarmouth—Moonlight,’ by J. B. om. oe 
a‘ La Jeune Artiste,’ by T. J. Fowler, ae . 
Look-out,’ by T. S. Marshal, £20. near 
wick — Gloomy Weather,’ by H. H. wey » os 
a‘ Landscape ‘om position,” by W. Gills: pe inate, 
cient Days,’ by G. Sharp,’ #15. 4 View on Oe. 
near Belfast,’ by H. Frazer, #15. a _— Beech sad 
water,’ by A. Nicholl, #15. 4@ Study Pr? 
Elm Trees, Phoenix Park,’ b W. How i 


tant View of the Island of Arran,’ by 4. 
215. «On the Frome, near Brietol’ (water colow) 
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G.A. Fripp, #15. @* The New Pier, Bou 
Mer,’ by W. Keadrick, #15. ‘ Hungarian Peasants at 
St. Stephen's Church, Vienna,’ by J. Zeitter, €15. 
‘Windsor from the Thames,’ by F. W. Watt 
‘Katzenelendogen Castile, oa the Rhine,” by J. B. 


ais. ‘On tue Sands, Barliugton Bay, Yorkshire wy 


. * Tne farkish Mother,’ by A. J. 

mer, £15. ‘ Peasant Girls,’ by Thomas Cane, 215. 
‘Coast Scene near Tynemouth, by 3. Walters, #15, 
a‘abvove Blackrock Castle, oa the Lee,’ by G. Atkinson, 
£15. ‘Dead Gane,’ by G. Stephens, 215. a‘ Land. 
scape, Compositioa,’ by J. H. Mulcahy, #15, *‘ Land. 
seape,’ by J. Stark, £15. 


After the drawing, Sir George Hodson, Bart., 
moved the thanks of the meeting to Stewart 
Blacker, Esq., the Hon. Sec. He said, “* Asa 
Vice-Presideat of this Society, and an active mem. 
berof the Committee, J have had frequent oppor- 
tanities of witnessing his unceasing care of our 
interests; and it is only at a great sacrifice of time, 
and by the bringing to bear upon the cause in 
hand great tact aud talent, that our Society could 
have been placed in so flourishing a position, and 
the aspect of the Fine Arts in this country have 
undergone so reviving a change, and hold forth so 
cheering a prospect as they present at thismoment. 
All might reflect with pride that they had a share 
in effecting so happy a consummation ; but to Mr. 
Blacker is due the credit not ouly of originating 
this institution, but of working it to its present 
highly promising condition.”” Mr. Blacker, in re- 
turning thanks, adverted to his favourite plan of 
establishing a National Gallery in Ireland, and 
moved, “* L'hat highly approving of the principle of 
forming a permanent collection of the works of 
Art, to be open to the public as models an | objects 
of study, we recommend our memiers t» give 
every assistance in their power towaras the pro- 
posed Society for the formation of a National Gul. 
lery for lreland, coasistent with the regulations of 
this lostitution.’’ 


[We rejoice to record the satisfactory p 
of this Society; and, considering the good it is 
doing in Ireland, we are little disposed to pay 
much attention to certain complaints that have 
reached us concerning the management. Ireland 
has certainly always been conspicuous for the per- 
petration of ‘‘ Jobs’’—jobs by which public benefit 
was sacrificed to individual gain ; but we have no 
hesitation in saying, that tuis Society appears te 
us to be comparatively pure from suspicion of in- 
terested motives. We say ‘‘ comparatively,’’ for 
of a surety’ ‘* favouritism’’ has led to the commis- 
sion of acts that cannot be—and never has been at- 
tempted to be—justitied. We ailude, in parti- 
cular, to the gitt of £100 out of the Society’s funds 
to a Mr. Burton, for the (so called) ‘* eopyright”’ 
of a water-colour drawing, which must inevitably 
make abad print. This most unwise ‘‘ bit of pri- 
vate patronage’’ has been followed, as might have 
been expected, by the usual results. This Mr. 
Burton has since done nothing; the last two ex- 
hibitions in Dablin have contained of his only 
some likeness-drawings; he has made no effort 
Whatsoever to show that the £100 was well or ill 
bestowed. ‘* God preserve us from our friends” 
18 a prayer peculiarly applicable to the Irish. Mr. 
Burton might have succeeded in becoming, or re- 
Maining,a** great man’’ in Ireland, if his ** friends” 
ia the Royal irish Art-Union had not helped him 
toa hundred pounds out of the general fund. As 
itis, even there, he has dwindled down to nothing. } 


Liverroo. ano Birmincuam.—Circum- 
stances this month prevent our giving more than a 
mere announcement that the annual exhibitions of 
Works by British Artists are both open at Liver- 
pool and Birmingham ; both, we understand, are 
of the very highest character, and both are likely 
to succeed in being greatly beneficial to the exhibi- 
tors, and profitable to ihe public. 


Bristot.—There is at present an exhibition ef 
paintings by old masters in the ‘‘ Institution” of 
this city. We learn from one of the Bristol 
papers that ‘‘among its most interesting objects 
rend be reckoned the small miniature of our cele- 

rated poet, John Milton, by Walker, which was 
ee at Rome by its present proprietor in 

86, and which, after a careful comparison with 
Ce eXisting engravings, was pronounced by Mr. 
T sway, Mr. Barry, Sir Wiiliam Beachy, Sir 

homas Lawrence, Mr. Blake, and Mr. Stothard, 
hot only as one of the finest miniatures in 
Colours they had ever seen, bat as an undoubted 
likeness of the poet: and any one may see, by 
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THE LATE RICHARD DADD. 


Aras! we must so preface the name of a youth 
of genius that promised to do henour to the Rares ; 


for, although the grave has not actuali 
over him, he must be classed am de tas 
Those who regarded, respected, or loved him, 


must anticipate such an event as his restoration to 
@ perfectly sane state only as an additional cala- 
mity; and pray, rather, that consciousness may 
be mercifully withheld from him; for a return to 
reason would infer a condition which we cannot 
contemplate without renewed horror. 

Alas! it is, indeed, a heavy penalty—that which 
poor humanity pays for enjoying the gift of a fer- 
tile imagination. 

“ The brain too peat wrought 
Preys on itself, is consumed by thought !” 


The history of the human mind, as exemplified by 
those who have exercised its nobler attributes, 
presents a melancholy record of high hopes or 
miserable disappointments—both too often ending 
alike in madness. Cases come before us very fre- 
quently, upon which we can offer no remark with- 
out invading the circle of private life and aug- 
menting private sorrow ; the memory of them 1s 
consequently permitted to die away, for it is im- 
possibie to ask for the poor victim a public ex- 

ression of grief. The awful fate of Richard 

add, however, calls for no such delicacy. His 
madness, alas! has obtained notoriety by one of the 
most appalling events recorded in the history of 
modern times. It is needless to say how heavily 
the theme burthens our pen. 

It is our duty to print some particulars of the 
brief life of this young man: it has been done by 
the — generally, aud must be done by us. We 
shall borrow largely from an article published in 
the Pictorial Times, written by one whose *‘ facts’’ 
may be relied upon. 

“It was impossible for any youth to commence a 
career in Art with er certainty of success 
than poor Richard Dadd, whose crime, the un- 
doubted result of insanity, still occupies so much 
of public attention. His family are ag | 

ted: the young painter’s grandfather he’ 

the situation of timber-master in Chatham Dock- 
yard for a considerable period; and it is now some 
thirty years since Mr, Robert Dadd commenced 
business in High-street, Chatham, as a chemist, 
though he was better known as a lecturer on che- 
mistry and geology, and is remembered in his 
native county as a good public speaker, a man of 
extensive information, and high moral character. 
Not very long since he removed with his family to 
Suffolk-street, Pall-mall East, having purchased a 
business connected with objects of virtu, and 
where he most successfully practised the restora- 
tion of or-molu, an art supposed to be confined to 
the French capital. , . 

“ Richard, his third son, his pride and hope, 
was born on the Ist of August, 1817, at Chatbam, 
and received his education at the grammar-sch 
of Rochester. There is little doubt that he im- 
bibed his early love of Art from his boyish ac- 
quaintance with the rich and varied scenery of his 
native county. We fancy that in many of his 
early sketches we can trace outlines of the dells 
and noble trees in his favourite park of Cobham, 
the very place where his young genius received its 
inspiration, and where his fearful insanity evinced 
its overwhelmi wer. 

* Of all oar English counties, Kent is the best 
calculated to imbue an artist’s mind with the over- 
flowing richness of Nature and of Art ; every nook 
and swell, upland and iowland, every farm-house, 
cottage, and shed, isa thing of ictorial aes 
such as no other country but England can furnish, 
and no other county so happily illustrate and 
combine. The parks and ancient residences of 
England’s barons impart the dignity of history to 
the scene, while the navies of England, with the 
powers that pay us homage, pass along the might? 
river that skirts its oo such —_ - t - 
aid and strengthen his imagination, w af 
parted a healthy vigour to his pencil ; and when his 
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Ser Saree Lisin, cert eee = 
n midst of the advan which poli 
wo bees at the Doral Academ a was noted 
ts attention, temper, an iligence 
gained three medals.” ™ a 

“* He begau drawing when about thirteen, and 
many of his drawings were much admired before 
he attempted to paint in oils. His first picture was 
of shipping ; his first exhibited picture at the Suf- 
folk-street Gallery was his brother's dog; but the 
first production of his pencil which we remember 
As connes with his name, was ‘ Alfred.’ He 
first studied at the Museum, and afterwards at the 
Royal Academy. He took especial delight in por- 
traying fairies. In 1811, the work which may even + 
now be considered his most successful, ‘ Titian/ 
asleep,’ was exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Next appeared a ‘ Puck,’ that excited universal 
admiration at the exhibition of British Artists. 

_* Mr. Farrar, of Wardour. street, bought one of 
his first efforts, and poor Power purchased his 
* Don Quixote’ out of the Suffulk-street Gallery. 
Ons of the Manchester publishers (Mr. Agnew) 
bought one or two of the lJater creations of his 
pencil; but his principal work was painting a 
series of pictures from * Manfred’ and the ‘ Jeru- 
salem Delivered,’ for Lord Foley. These evince 
the power and variety of his conceptions; they 
are more than 100 in number. His friend Mr, 
Parnell executed the decorations of the house, and 
produced most beautiful effects in combination 
with the studies of the artist. Thus the road to 
the young paintcr’s fame and fortune became wide 
and smooth; his mind stored with the honeyed trea- 
sures of Nature from its earliest memory; his fa- 
ther proud of his talents, and directing them with 
skill and kindness; his family intelligent and af- 
fectionate; a happy and prosperous home, and a 
standing above his years in the eyes of his country! 

** In the spring of 1812, he agreed, at the re- 
quest of Mr. S. C. Hall, to illustfate for the 
* Book of British Ballads,’ the ballad of * Robia 
Goodfellow,’ the editor selecting this as one of 
those best suited to his peculiar talent; and Mr. 
Dadd made the drawings on the wood—the first 
time he had ever dealt with that material. His 
designs abounded in brilliant fancy ; he took much 
pleasure in the task; and since his retarn—in fact 
a few days before the event which has caused such 
universal sorrow—he wrote to say how pleased he 
should be to illustrate another ballad for the second 
volume. 

**On the 16th July, 1842, he left London for 
Egypt with Sir Thomas Phillips (knighted tor his 
gailantry at Newport), to whom he was introduced 
by his steady friend, David Roberts, R.A. 

“Many of his letters from the East are well 
written and interesting ; but he quitted Sir Thomas 
Phillips suddenly, and in a manner very unac- 
countable, manifesting feelings that could be mis- 
taken by no one for other than tokens of incipient 
insanity. He had not been at hume a week, be- 
fore his old companions perceived this change; 
the necessity for watching him carefully was can- 
vassed by them, while every week strengthened 
the impression that his mind was destined to be- 
come a wreck. None, indeed, anticipated, or 
could have anticipated, so horrible a termination 
to the struggle between reason and madness; for 
a person more invariably gentle, kind, considerate, 
and affectionate, did not exist. He was emphati- 
cally one who could not deliberately injure a fly. 
Immediately after his errival in London, he com- 
menced working ; and, strange to say, the pictures 
then produced are as admirable in design and exe- 
eution as his earlier works. This is evidenced by 
a picture of ‘ Arabs,’ sent to one of the provin- 
eial exhibitions—Liverpool—a work of rare as 
singular merit. The cartoon contributed by him 
to Westminster Hall was commenced and com- 
pleted in thirty-two hours, It was sent in against 
the earnest entreaties of his family and friends, 
who knew full well that it could do his reputa- 
tion no service. For ourselves, when we saw it, 
we considered it as evidence of that insanity of 
which we had heard so many rumours, and our 
apprebensions for his ultimate fate increased. 

*A distinguished member of the Royal Academy, 


with whom we conversed avove A year agu Coucero! 
d, intormed ust 


he had been the most reguiar and attentive student who 
had ever studied in the schvols of the Academy, aiding 
“Other young men I have sometimes missed ; but 
Dadd never.” He with us ia conceiving 

as foremost among the rising young men of the age. 
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** His poor father was the last to put faith in the 
belief so general among his friends. He con- 
sented, indeed, to consult Dr. Sutherland, who 
advised quiet and care; but he resolutely resisted 
the conviction that the perplexing proofs he re- 
ceived of bis son’s state of mind were other than 
temporary ‘ beats of the brain,’ that a calm resi- 
dence at home would surely subdue. Mr. Dadd, 
therefore, unhappily retused to place his son under 
any restraint, and resolved, in an evil hour, to be 
himself his keeper. There is now no doubt that 
(as usual in such cases) insanity had induced a 
hitred of his best friend—the son had persuaded 
himse!f that the father was a fiend who had set on 
other fiends to torment him. Soon after his return 
from the East, indeed, he said to a dear and inti- 
mate friend, that although maay fiends had been 
about him on his voyage home, the Great Fiend of 
all he had as yet never seen, but gave a frightful 
intimation that he was looking for him. His in- 
sane thoughts, however, he communicated to very 
few. He became far more reserved than he used 
to be; yet manifested a degree of shrewdness and 
sharpness about little things utterly foreign to his 
former character. The very morniug of the tra- 
gedy he called upon one of his intimate friends, 
and said he had been rather idle for some days; 
that he should go on the Continent, and requested 
he would give him a letter to enable him to geta 
passport. His friend said he required no letter; 
and he replied, *‘ Well, if I do not, perhaps yuu 
will give me one to say you know ime, and that I 
am respectable.’ His friend, who knew well his 
state of mind, did not like to refuse him, and did 
so; butin his haste he left out a word. Dadd’s 
keen eye perceived the omission, and instantly 
suggested its insertion. The friend to whom we 
teter parted from him on this morning of the fatal 
day, with sad misgivings that his mind was rapidly 
perishing. 

**How solemnly true it is, that ‘the ways of 
Heaven are dark and intricate.’ It seems but a 
few months since he who is now a wanderer, was 
with us, here, in this very room ; his full rich voice, 
as full of music as a joy-bell, and his sportive 
humour, exciting innocent mirth, All who knew 
him speak of the exceeding gentleness and sweet- 
ness of his nature, which, though sensitive, was 
anything but irritable; he was satisfied with small 
praise for himself, but ready and lavish of his 
praise of others ; his studio was more orderly than 
artists’ studios generally are, and he had a large 
folding screen therein, carefully canvassed, on 
which he noted down his thoughts—as artists note 
them—with their pencils. We remember being 

eatly delighted with several of the sketches ; and 
it he persisted in his plan, the screen must be of 
exceeding value. 

**The dead are at peace; but we mourn the 
liring sorrow that remains to an amiable family; 
truly theirs is a trial which nothing but God's 
great strength of mercy can alleviate. We mourn 
the mental death of the young man, into whose 
brain the hot sun of the East is believed to have 
burnt insanity. We have written this brief un- 
satisfactory record with much pain, for we es- 
teemned the youth as a friend, and honoured him as 
one of those shining lights which brighten Art. 
No living artist possessed a more vivid or delicate 
imagination ; and there is no doubt that tbe excess 
of this quality predisposes to the disease which has 
triumphed over him. When we call to mind his 
geatle, tender, and affectionate nature ; the bright 
smile ; the cheerful voice; the eyes at one moment 

almost wild with the varied lights of mirth and 
fancy, and then so deep and solemn in their 
thoughtfulness; when we remember the high, 
broad, orb-like forehead, a very castle of intelli- 
geace—we wonder where can the stronghold of 
reason be, when it deserts such an habitation.’’ 

The statements here made are, we have reason 
to know, perfectly correct. In the expressions of 
sympathy which accompany them we cordially 
join. We have no design to give a history of the 
most melancholy event that has blighted all our 
hopes of the young artist ; nor do we wish to add 
much to the account here given. The name of David 
Roberts is mentioned in the course of this biogra- 
phy. The friendship which that excellent gentie- 
man and accomplished artist bore towards the 
unhappy youth, whom he had known almost from 
childaood, was, we are fully aware, a great stimu- 
lus to his exertions in the profession of which he 
was already an oruament. While poor Dadd was 





making the tour, which, alas! sowed the seeds of 
insanity, he wrote some letters to his 
friend, which Mr. Roberts kindly placed at our 
disposal several months ago: they remained in our 
drawer for insertion about this period, when sub- 
jects of pressing interest in the Arts grew slack. 
ye have asked and obtained a renewed permission 
to print them, for under altered circumstances 
this was necessary. But with how different a 
feeling must we publish them now; and how deep 
a melancholy must pervade the minds of those 
who now peruse them! They are evidences of his 
astonishing industry, close observation, untiring 
energy, and enthusiastic love of his profession. 
All the friends of r Richard Dadd, among 
whom we were oonek 4 class ourselves, bear tes- 
timony to the gentleness of his disposition and the 
goodness of his heart. His abilities were of the 
very highest order; it is our lot to have seen and 
appreciated them {rom the commencement of his 
career; in foretelling his future fame, we little 
anticipated so grievous a termination to so many 
sure hopes. 

Symptoms of his insanity were very apparent 
soon after his arrival fromthe East. ‘The appoint- 
ment to travel with Sir Thomas Phillips was pro- 
cured for him by his friend David Roberts ; it was 
in every way (or rather it seemed to be, for who can 
read the future ?) most advantageous. We know 
how heartily the young painter rejoiced at the pros- 
pect thus opened to him--with what joyful antici- 
pations he Jeft England—what a glorious and tri- 
umphant result he expected from the store he should 
gather for working up through his whole life. We 
must pass over the sad subject rapidly In Egypt 
he had an attack which at the time excited little 
alarm, yet it was a coup-de-soleil, always danger- 
ous. On his way home symptoms of aberration 
of mind appeared to his respected companion, who 
thought it necessary to obtain medical udvice ; they 
parted in Paris; from that city Dadd posted all the 
way to Calais, and subsequently from Dover to 
London; so that on his arrival here, his money 
(which was considerable) was all spent. 

The letters we here publish show that unfor- 
tunately, trom the rapidity with which the various 
countries were traversed—the continual succession 
of objects, all of exciting interest, and the last ever 
of interest the greatest—proved too much for his 
mind; over-exertion tore it; and at length it 
became a total wreck. 

We must now number among the departed, one 
of the kindest and the best, as well as the most 
gifted, of the children of genius it has ever been 
our lot to know. 


The first letter of poor Dadd to his excellent 
= a friend is dated from Athens, Sept. 4, 
842. 


** At Venice we stayed five days, and were occu- 
pied nearly the whole time in going from place to 
place seeing sights; and some of them were mag- 
nificent, and some the merest trash that we could 
set eyes on. 

‘* The pictures of Paul Veronese and Tintoretto 
are the most marvellous things imaginable in re- 
spect of execution and colour, and the size and 
number of their works are surprising. Titian also 
is seen to great advantage; and Bellini, Bonifazio, 
and others of the Venetian school, can only be 
understood by a visit to this place. I had just 
time enough to make a blot of Peter Martyr, and 
a picture of a miracle of St. Mark by Tintoretto : 
the last one of the most fascinating works I ever 
beheld. The modern exhibition, whizh was opened 
whilst we were there, is held in the Academy, 
amongst the fine works of the old masters; and a 
most unfortunate thing it is for the moderns, for 
their poverty looks doubly wretched, and one is 
insensibly led to wonder how, with such fine pro- 
ductions about them, they can produce such infa- 
mous daubs. ‘lhe drawings from the antique and 
life by the students, are exhibited to the public at 
the same time, and seem to occupy much of the 
attention of the visitors: the whole affair is gra- 
tuitous, and, may I add, so it ought tobe. The 
Church of St. Mark here, is a most interesting 


specimen of the Byzantine style, and one of the | 


most gorgeous temples conceivable; no material is 
used except the most costly, and the variety of mar- 
bles and mosaics is surprising. The ceiling, 
which is a series of domes, in form of a cross, is 
paved with gold mosaic, which is slightly tarnished ; 
and upon the sides of the wall are representations 
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of different portions of biblical hi 
altars arerich to excess; endl ior) fe a 
ing, priests officiating, and i 
the place, present an extraordi sight to 
The lower class of people here are very pi a | 
and the water-carriers especially so : their freee 
of motion and erect carriage are striking, and, 

side the city itself, seem to me all that isleft of tt, 
former pride of Venice. It may seem an 
remark, but they (the water-carriers) are 
tinct from all the rest about them, that 
suggests itself naturally enough. 

“I shall not attempt to describe to 
feelings with which I first set eyes on thi 
derful place, but may venture to say 
sorry I was obliged to leave it, having 
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little besides looking at it. The 

the greatest scamps breathing ; and 
Mestri from Venice, we had a scene wi 
who conveyed us: they swore and shouted 
other with a twenty-horse power, and one 
with his broad-bladed oar struck at the other 
missed him by afew inches, or he certainly ’ 
have been heavily visited. Notwi i 
they nearly upset us, and occasioned all 
convenience in their power, yet, at the end of 
voyage, they asked for a gratuity, and gri 
their own impudence in doing so—of course 
were not satisfied. Whilst upon this I may 
that surely there never was anything pl 
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assurance with which all foreigners plunder 
vellers : the slightest thing that is for 
they expect payment for; and when you leave 
hotel, they aliswarm about you with greedy looks 
and clutching fingers, anxious, like their own de- 
testable fleas and musquitoes—to which they may 
be compured—to get the last drop out of you. | 
But = have experienced all this without doubt, 
and I must trust that you will excuse this, as one | 
excuses a safety-valve in a steam-engine. 


Beige 


Academy of Arts, in which is Raffaelle’s ‘ St. Ceci- 
lia,’ and some of Guido’s finest works; indeed, this | 
latter artist is to me the greatest ornament of the — 
gallery, and far exceeds his masters the Caracci, of . 
whom also there are some fine specimens inthe city. 
I saw here a fresco by Guido, said to be his 
d’euvre, and very fine it is too; but 1 think | 
not equal to his oil pictures. With regard 
frescoes, of which I have seen many 

brated, you will perhaps not think me impertinent 
in saying that it seems much inferior to oil incs- | 
pability and duration. I have observed repeatedly | 
that the oil pictures of the same master are inthe | 
finest preservation, and their frescoes in so ruinous | 
a condition as scarcely to be visible, It is true | 


| that we have not seen Rome or Florence yet, and 


for that reason may not have sufficient grounds for | 
en such an opinion ; but, without anyex- | 


ception, I should give the preference to oil i 
the cities we have visited; 
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think the fa 
will bear me out, whether considered as to 
expression, truth to nature, colour, or d 
The Venetians had the good taste to 
the consequence is, that they 
pictures representing her great 
ure and bright and perfect as 
These are monuments of her glory 
come home to your feelings, and are 
ferent from the frescoes of Italy, 
obliged to institute a reasoning pt 
mind, which may end in the concl 
may be something good init. The 
of Paul Veronese, and surpassing 
Jour, show clearly enough that : 
depends on the artist and not the ; and, 
speak truly, I have seen no frescoes 
such luminous power as his works. 

‘‘ From Bologna we proceeded down 7 
coast to Ancona, where we embarked for 
At Ancona there is a fine Roman arch on the qusyi 
and the Mole, which is Roman, is re rl 
vation, although it is small. This place om 
be associated in my mind with knaves and ch is. | 
There is a tolerable trade at this place, and it 6 
creasing I believe. The streets and oy 
very picturesque, and there seems to 4a 
abundance of priests whose faces do not indi 
great self-denial. We touched at Coctine pe 
ped here long enough to enable us to 
into the island. On landing we at ogee U'), 
upon a scene of a description that ane on 
seemed a large assortment, or finery, wil | 
pous ruffians, splendid savages, ss 
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costume, matted hair, dark complexions, and 
noisy sh nn baary styed in filth, all their parels 
looking like makeshifts: these, mixed with English, 


soldiers and civilians, Italians, donkeys, mules, 
and strange half-naked children, quit: ildered 
me, and I knew not which to look at first. Upon 


recovering I pulled out my sketch-book to secure 


| gome reminiscences of costume, and immediately I 


was surrounded by the whole market. I never 


_ saw such an assemblage of deliciously-villainous 


| variety of curiosity. 


faces : they grinned, glowered, and exhibited every 
Oh, such expression ! oh, 
such heads! enough to turn the brain of an art- 
ist. Having sketched what I desired, I moved 
off only to be followed by a troop of boys and 
men about fifty or sixty in number, and I in mo- 
desty dived into all sorts of miserable alleys and 
back wayg to avoid them; but alas! I might as 


| well have tried to get rid of my own shadow. All 


| in the 


my efforts could secure me but little of what I saw, 


| as the moment I began sketching some kind body 


would inform the person, and raise his curiosity to 
see his picture. Some looked at me with great 
suspicion, whilst others examined me as a species 
of curiosity, and—but I must wait my return 
to inform you of more. Patras is a miserable 
town, but one of the most flourishing in Greece. 
At this —_ we hired a boat to take us to Scala, 

y of Crissa, which is an arm of the 
sea of Corinth, our object being a visit to Castri 
oo the site of the celebrated temple and 
city. We visited the Castalian Fountain, and drank 
of its inspiring waters. Alas! how is this place 
changed! Where formerly the priestess raved out 
the oracle of the deity, now angry washerwomen 
rave out an intolerable jargon of abuse at each 
other. The waters, once deemed full of inspira- 


| tion, are now full of frogs and water-cresses; and I 
| think, from the repute in which the place is held 
| by the people of the present day, that the goddess 
| might be obliged to sell those same water-cresses 


for her living. From this we went to Vertizza, 
where there is nothing to be seen; and thence to 


| Magaspelion, one of the most singular places we 


| have seen hitherto. This 





| day before. He was carried 


: lace I shall be able to 
describe when I return, as I fear I have no room 
in this. Thence we proceeded through some fine 
scenery to a place called Fara, a miserable khau, 
where we coatrived to pass the night. Thence to 
Tripolizza, and thence to Argos : near this place are 
the ruins of Tyrius and Mycene, both of which we 
visited ; and then proceeded on our route to Co- 
riath, where there is but little left of its antiqui- 
ties. Our next place of rest was Megara, and 
Athens the next. Greece is an unhappy country 
to all appearance, and I think I have nowhere seen 
80 much misery as here. The peasants are but 
little above the condition of savages, and are as 

rant nearly. The country is exquisitely beau- 
tiful, although its a in barren moun- 
tains and rocky glens. ere is but little scope for 
the husbandmen, and his efforts are very rude. 
Of Athens it may be said to be struggling with 
Tuin, ancient and modern, and with but little suc- 
cess ; the people live in a strange way, and seem to 
hug their filth und dirty habits. Yesterday we saw 
the ceremony of burying the bishop, who died the 
a in procession clad in 
his robes, and his face exposed. On his head was 
his crown, and in his hand his staff.’’ 

oa 


* * * 
5, tees blowing letter is dated ‘‘ Damascus, Nov. 


‘As you promised me before starting, the in- 
terest of these places is intense. When one en- 


| ters the streets, the quantity of character is dis- 


tracting, so much so as to hinder me from sketch- 
ing, for I could not make up my mind what to do 
amid so much to be done. Asia Minor has been 
the source of much pleasure to me; and the cities, 
with their singular tombs, would, I am certain, 
have proved the source of as much to you. The 
site of their enormous ruins is remarkable for the 
romantic and grand. One thing cannot fail to 
suggest itself to the mind, namely, the great 
wealth and power of the people who could create 
such works. The tombs cut from the solid rock 
are of curious design, and seem all, or most of 
them, to be destined to contain three bodies. At 

aeri are some of elaborate work, and those cut 
into the rock are more beautiful, or, rather, more 
architectural than the others we have seen. But 
it is at Xanthus the most ornamental of their 





works are to be found; and you will, doubtless, 


ere long, see some of the sculpture that has 
taken thence, under the superintendence A 
Fellowes.—Whatever may he the origin of their 
school of Art, it bears, in some instances, a strong 
resemblance to Egyptian works; and I have seen 
drawings made by a Mr. Forbes, and have sketched 
a sculptured tomb, that leave but little doubt on 
my mind, as far as resemblance can do away with 
it. But, asthe learned are at variance on this 
point, it would ill become me to venture an opinion 
upon the matter. At Xanthus the tombs are 
chiefly built, and the sarcophagi proved a source of 
wealth in Art superior to that of any other in the 
parts hitherto explored by travellers. Pinara is a 
most extraordinary place; the rocks, many hun- 
dred feet high, tower above the city, and their face 
is covered with the excavations of the tombs. 
Nothing can be more extraordinary than these 
tombs. The situation and design are singu- 
lar toa degree. Those at Maeri, which I spoke of 
above, are of a low Ionic order, and yet the exe- 
cution of the work is of a superior description. 
The theatre here is in fine preservation, and the 
arched vomitaries are tolerably perfect; little of the 
proscenium remains, but the seats are well enough. 
Around about it are the sculptured relics of other 
large edifices—sculptured I say, because nothing of 
them remains but that part which is cut in the 
solid rock. The sea washes the shore nearly close 
to the entrance of the theatre ; and across the bay 
you may still see the ruins of another more modern 
city, called by the same name, but which, I believe, 
is not worthy of attention at all, considering it 
architecturally. The plain and mountains about 
the city are exquisitely beautiful; and the Masi- 
cyths range of snow mountains, when first we 
caught sight of it, was enough to make one leap 
out of one’s skin. Owing to the heat of these 
climates, the snow is not persistent for the whole 
year; and the sight of their bald summits, glow- 
ing and gleaming in the setting sun, would wake all 
the artist in you, or indeed in anybody with the least 
love of nature. By artist, understand me as wishing 
to say enthusiast, for no man is an artist withouta 
strong feeling of enthusiasm for his profession. I 
am not afraid to repeat your own phrase to you, 
because I am sure that it is true, as I always find 
the love of Art strongest in me when most en- 
thusiasm would predominate. You see that I 
give you back your own speech merely for the 
pleasure of flattering myself—a weakness I trust to 
your kindness to excuse. But I should really fear 
to say how much I feel on seeing all the treasures 
of earth I have so lately witnessed — the big cities 
and big mountains, the big clouds and deep blue 
sky, where seems to be written in brightest colours 
the symbol of eternity. See now if my enthu- 
siasm has not already betrayed me into writing 
what it would puzzle me to explain. 

“ The traveller in Asia Minor must bestruck by 
the t natural capabilities of the country, and 
the fittle that man does to improve what nature has 
so bounteously spread out for him. The valleys 
between some of the mountains, indeed, all that 
I’ve seen are fertilein the extreme; and we saw 
the heaviest cropsof Indian corn growing upon land 
that is but indifferently cultivated. The mountain 
scenery is very fine, the pine and fir trees grow in 
great abundance. The scenes amongst them and 
from their tops are of that nature that I have seen 
sometimes painted though rarely but never de- 
scribed ; to look at them makes the heart expand, 
and to dwell amongst them must be to have 
thoughts as great and good as the objects them- 
selves. From the ci of Hos we enjoyed a fine 
view by the morning sunlight; and as we stood in 
the ruins of a Roman building of vast proportions, 
we might almost fancy ourselves turned into Ro- 
mans: at all events | was very romantic. The 
mode of travelling with us was as follows :—We 
were mostly up at daybreak, and having breakfasted 
on coffee, eggs, and such bread as the country af- 
forded, we mounted our horses and departed our 
way. Perhaps our journey would last for eight, 
ten, twelve hours ; last rarely, and I need not 
say to you, who areaccustomedto travel, how many 
little incidents would occur on the road. For in- 
stance, on leaving Smyrna, or rather the day after, 
me met some ade bells il tnkling, and tbe 

wi i ip ’ 
to Smyrna, ke ti 


dri bright colours . 
Teen, ante oo mie meet with a grou of shep- 
herds in the plains, living in their black tents, 


ject of many p 








in ; this is a sight worth particular atten- 
would, of course, bear all their goods 
chattels about them. When I saw the par 
I mention, they were crossing a stream, wil 
camels, horses, and the children and women riding 
the asses ; or perhaps the lusty women were stoutly 
trudging their way, a group of camel-drivers resting 
under the shadow of a plane tree, their cattle lying 
about, as you will easily fancy. A woman ata 
well, children playing, or a thousand things to 
arrest the attention, and which all seemed to slip 
away from me as if unreal—as if they were the pa- 
geants of a dream, rather than a substantial reality ; 
and yet I do not think that I am much to 
blame, for a body can’t very well sketch riding on 
horseback. About dark we generally reached the 
place of our lodgment, and some of them were 
queer enough: a ruined house which could scarcely 
hold its rickety sides ther, a mud hut, or greasy 
Greek house, served toshelterus for the night; and 


we often were and are the victims of the hungriest 
fleas in existence. But these things givea to 
travel, and to yourself must doubtless be sub- 


t thoughts. This you must see 
would allow butlittle opportunity for employing my 
pencil; and as to the use of colour, it is next toim- 
possibility. Of Asia Minor, with the exception of 
the ports of Smyrna, Boudroon, and Scala Nuova, it 
may be said (of the parts we visited) that it is one 
vast ruin, even to the clothes on most of the pea- 
sants’ backs. We cannot, however, complain of 
their hospitality, which seemed ready enough, ge- 
nerally speaking; but we found that they, as wellas 
most other bodies, like the colour of money. 


“The free bearing of the men is very striking, 
and we saw weep “y a yo have msg 
senate, so much of dignity do they possess. e 
women, too, are women such as Raffaelle and 
Michael Angelo painted, and as free from affecta- 
tion. They carry themselves perfectly upright, 
and walk with no mincing gail, but with such a 

it as a rational creature should use. I like 

se points about them much; as to me, it con- 
veys a notion of truthfulness of character, a _— 
more to be prized than all the boarding-scho: 
accomplishments that ever were acquired. We 
left the shores of this beautiful celebrated land in 
a cutter for the Island of Rhodes, which place we 
landed at, after twenty-four hours’ passage from 
the port of Maeri. The route we made through the 
country was this :—Smyrna to Sedikni, a small vil- 
lage, two hours from Smyrna. We went no further 
the first day; thence to Foorbalee, another small 
village ; thence to Scala Nuova, through Ephesus, 
the ruins of which are imposing from their mag- 
nitude rather than their perfection. Thence to 
Suck Bizaur, or Magnesia, where we found two 
French gentlemen, a Mons. Texier and Mons. 
Clergis (or such a name), employed in excava- 
ting the friezes of a ruined temple which exists 
there. We found they had taken up their quar- 
ters in a ruined mosque, and were glad of their 
hospitable entertainment and shelter for the night. 
Thence to Tehaker, by another small village; 
thence to a strange little hut by the road-side, 
having passed the cities of Alinda and Alabanda 
(1 think such are their names)—ruins of consider- 
able extent, and of exquisite situation. Thence to 
Mylapa; thence to Boudroon, where we saw the 
res that have created so much sensation in 
the literary world, about whether Loy | belong to 
the tomb of Mausolus, or no. These I have made 
sketches of, and Sir Thomas Phillips has forwarded 
them to Sir Stratford Cenainge in the hope of his 
obtaining them from the Sultan. . They are the 
finest works in bas-relief in marble that I have 
seen, alter the marbles of the Parthenon. 
subject is ‘The Combat of the Athenians with the 
Amazons,’ and has all the energy and spirit of 
Greek Art in its highest perfection. 1 must, how- 
ever, caution you that the marbles which I 
sketched—four in number —are some distance 
from the eye (above it), and, of course, owing 
to this circumstance, 4 difficulty of forming 
a correct opinion is much inc as the 
licacy (if there be eny) is lost. From Boud. 
ed to Divert sink there wore, ond 
vated tomb—or two, i were; an 
thence to some horrid little huts where we sound! 


, and ed the change—at least, 1 
slept anit. The fire was kindled near the door 
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of the den, and the Bap pt ' 

. to Hoogiz, w a large ruinous 

, which belongs to one of the Dere Beys: 

this was so picturesque that I made a sketch of it. 

to Dol a pretty place, consisting of 

e house belongi Aga. Thence to Maeri, 

and so to Rhodes. Thence to Cyprus (after three 

or four days’ sojourn); from Cyprus, where the 

boat merely touched, to Beyrout. Thence to 

- yt thence to Tripoli; thence to the convent 
no 


smoke e*caped any way it 


Anthony, seated in a wild ravine of the Leba- 
nrange. Thence toa village whose name I for- 
et; thence to a Baalbec, at which place we rested 
alf a day, and examined the ruins, and where we, 
or I at leost, enjoyed myself to the utmost ; the 
pillars are glorious, certainly, although I believe 
they do not tally with the received proportions of 
Corinthian architecture. From Baalbec to Zeb- 
deni, and thence to Damascus. I could write for 
a week on what I have seen in Syria alone, and 
should certainly tire you out did I relate every 
icturesque incident that occurred on the way. 
yrout you know well eno to prevent the 
necessity of my writing of it; but 1 may mention 
that Commodore Napier has written his name 
upon it in large hand—such a hand as one would 
expect him to write from his appearance. They 
say here that the Maronites and Druses are at 
loggerheads ; and in the mountainous passes of the 
country we met some troops of cavalry looking as 
wild and savage as the rocks themselves. nm in 
such positions as we saw them, they would make 
stones speak : winding in single file up the rock, 
nothing could present a more magnificent specta- 
cle; and yet the pleasure I felt at seeing them was 
mingled with a degree of savageness, because I 
could not stamp them down at once upon my 
sketch-book, Hut space and time are narrowing, 
or I would gladly try to interest you in return for 
the repeated obligations you have conferred on me. 
I must speak, however, of the jolly monks of St. 
Anthony, who were delighted to see us, and came 
round us in our apartment, like curious children, 
to see us eat our dinner, or devour it rather. The 
effect, for it was lamp-light, was something never 
to be forgotten, and every cow! concealed a face 


that was full of mirth and fun. 
on a - 


+. 
1” 


” * * 
This letter is dated Fort Manuel, Malta, Feb- 
ruary 24th, 1843 :— 


“* As you know, from experience, the dulness of 
quarantine, you will perhaps excuse my desire to 
escape a little of it by inflicting an episile on you, 
and so lightening the tedium of these tedious 
twenty days. Half of our quarantine has expired ; 
indeed, this is the twelfth day; for we count the 
day of our arrival here as one day of the imprison- 
ment. Wearrived here on the 12th, having left 
Alexandria six days previous, on board of her 
Majesty’s steamer Medea, the lieutenant of which, 
Mr. Harvey, very kindly offered us the passage. 
1 think that, despite the attentions of the officers, 
and tolerable weather for the trip, I never passed 
six more miserable days. I scarcely know—per- 
haps I should say that I am perfectly ignorant ef— 
the cause of the nervous depression that I expe- 
rienced ; and it is the more surprising to me as I 
had no disposition to sea-sickness. Since we have 
been in quarantine, however, I have in a great 
measure recovered my wonted spirits, and hope, 
before we start for Naples, that I may be perfectly 
recovered. We were seven weeks upon the Nile 
expeditioa, and went up as high as Tarbes, making 
no stoppage at any place except Kenneh, from 
which place we visited the Temple of Dendera. 
We stopped for two or three hours to visit the 
site of the ancient Antinoé, and visited the tombs 
in the mountains Irout, which occupied one day; 
but our journey was performed with all convenient 
rapidity, and we delayed at no place longer than 
was absolutely necessary to see the antiquities, or 
whatever else was worth seeing. Our boat, though 
smaller than such as we saw used by the English, 
was yet better than most of the others, and con- 
tained all the necessary accommodations, which I 
need not recapitulate to you. It was manned by a 
lusty crew of twelve rowers, besides whom there 
were the Prais, his son, a boy of twelve years or 
about that; the pilot, andtwo other men, oneof whom 
I might describe as aa improvisatore, whose busi- 
ness was to make and sing rhymes on the passing 
occurrences, the crew joining in a chorus at the 
end of each line, and prolonging the same a little 








at the end of what might be called a verse. The 
airs gg by him were not Oy cay mapas un- 
easing, having a quavering trem c ster, 
pet bolas are with a loud voice, which might 
be heard at a very considerable distance. ith 
nightfall they (the crew were accustomed to 
the boat to a large stake driven in the ground, 
and then assemble round a fire, and sing to the 
sound of a double pipe, which, in tone, resembles 
much the Irish bagpipes, and a funnel-shaped drum 
or tambour, which was beaten by the hand to a 
peculiarly monotonous air ; perhaps one of the crew 
would stand up and perform a dance of the coun- 
try, supporting himself by a stick, and bis com- 
panions clapping their hands in concert; and thus 
the time passed well enough with them—the day 
employed in tracking or rowing; the evening, in 
dancing, singing, and other diversions. For us, 
we either read, or wrote, or drew, or watched the 
novel aspect of everything round about us. 


I walked about the streets of Alexandria with 
my eyes and mouth wide open, swallowing, with 
insatiable appetite the everlasting succession of 
picturesque characters. I had the most unaccount- 
able impulses, that would not let me stop to sketch, 
but were constantly prompting me on, to drink in, 
with greedy enjoyment, the stream of new sensa- 
tions. The bazaars confused me by their wonder- 
ful character ; and, if I stopped to sketch, I soon 
had a crowd round me, some of whom were very 
pointed in their remarks, and seemed to gaze at 
me as if I was some strange wild beast; they 
turned over the leaves of my book whilst I was 
sketching ; and some of them told me, with a 
laugh, that I was El Madne Achmet, and jested 
with each other about me in a way that to 
me was aod is perfectly incomprehensible. I 
was consiantly asked if I was an Arab Turk, 
an Arab, and such like ridiculous questions. 
But the novelty of the scenes was ample com- 
pensation for all these little annoyances, and I 
enjoyed them so much, that I feat my very excite- 
ment would not allow me to do so much as other- 
wise I should have been able to do. The cafés 
were very interesting on account of the assemblage 
of characters outside their doors; the pipe seems 
to be the best friend of the Turks, and content- 
ment was never better expressed than by one of 
those same people anes © listless idleness, the 
only noise accompanying his thoughts being that 
of the smoke bubbling through the water; and 
perhaps it is no traduction to say that the smoke 
and bubble are apt and fit types to represent his 
thoughts. It must be so, or how else could their 
country be in such a degraded state. I declare 
that the Turkish empire, for by far the greatest 
part, seems to be one great ruin, and the people of 
the country living in a state but little removed 
from savage life, In Egypt I was astonished to 
see the abject condition of the Arab fellah; and 
the ruined villages and towns wherever we went, 
indicated the most rotten state in which man can 
live and call himself not a savage. The clamorous 
demands for bocksheeth, would lead one to sup- 
pose that the poor wretches were almost famished, 
and were begging for life rather than a gratuity. 
Previous to sailing up the Nile we visited the Pyra- 
mids, and had to Aa a long d¢t ur owing to the 
soft state of the soil, the inundation not being suf- 
ficiently subsided to allow of our proceeding in a 
more direct path. It occupied us about five or 
six hours by the route we took ; and we had during 
its performance the opportunity of seeing the 
Pyramids in many points of view. As is uaual, 
we were more struck by these objects at a dis- 
tance than when we approached nearer to them; 
and, as is usual, when within about two miles of 
them, we were met by some half-naked Arabs, who 
came round us with the most extravagant gestures 
of delight, leaping and running as if mad, vehe- 
mently assuring us that we wanted two Arabs a 
piece, and repeating their names to us every 
two or three minutes (Hassan, Mahmoud, Mah- 
moud, Hassan), until they fairly exhausted our 
patience. We found an encampment of Europeans 
at the Sphynx, which had been excavated in front, 
in order that they might read the ablet (or copy, 
rather,) which is between its paws; they consisted 
of Dr. Lipsius, Ronomi, and Mr. Wil » an archi- 
tect from London, and some artists employed in 
copying the hieroglyphics in the tombs. We visited 
such as could be entered, and in the evening we 


| visited the Pyramid of Cheops. The scene we had 


outside the entrance baffles description. I know 





itty 


E 


learned p » who, being unwilling 
take the evidence before them, speculated on what | 
might have been, and what a deal of room there 
is, in them they have not yet found ausefor. Abig | 
mass of vanity is too much for their stomachs, 
well it may be, for it must be an uncommon strong 
one to digest the Pyramids. We 
the next morning—Diol is the large one—and [ | 
reached the top first, and in nine minutes. No | 
sooner landed there than my Arab assistants cla- 
moured for bucksheesh, and used every 
to induce me to give them tre piastri. 
pointed to their eyes, and then to the i 
party, shaking their heads as if they wi t 
understand that they should not see. They 
my arms down as you would fondle a spaniel, 
at length knelt down and embraced my kaees. 
This was too much for my gravity, so I gave them 
their desire and pacified them. No sooner, how- 
ever, did the others arrive at the top than they 
gambled it away with their companions, and whea 
we reached the bottom were loud iu entreaties for 
more. We slept ina tomb one night, and in a 
tent the next ; but such was no novelty to us, aud 
our slumbers were sound. When fairly launched 
in our craft for Thebes we began a very regular 
life, and one that has afforded me a large amount 
of satisfaction and pleasure. To enumerate and 
describe the ruins would be only tiring you: itis 
sufficient to state that, as Sir Thomas thought we 
might see specimens of every style of Egyptian Art 
at The ,we went no higher. At Carnac] was 
bed than even at the Pyramids. The 
great hall, in my opinion, is more immediately 
comprehended in its ur than the others. 
The mind is at once impressed with the idea of 
immense size and eternal strength, whilst with the | 
others it is necessary to consider reflect upon — 
before they are understood. I saw your nameon — 
one of the propyla on both sides, and reco The 
the spots of three or four of your sketches. : 
sculpture on the wall afforded us a cons 
amount of gratification, and Sir Thomas in Wie 
cular was pleased with the representation of 
battles on the outer and the northern side. 
expresses a magn ghee b yet 
the Memnonium t any other 
and the tombs of Babd El falorek were the stute 
of much pleasure. Belzoni's taane cig 
terms of approbation; an an 
hon I think we found the sculptured intaglio 
f rare delicacy of execution. ith 


in ; also ined Gournore. 

jared oa waeeek “to visit the site of the Bay 

cient Abydos. It is almost buried La = 

and there is not much of interest to itis 

pmfoy AI reat ee there is  Copé 
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the sound of fife and tabor. We were informed 
a — com some thousands of 
cattle, and e Pasha’s loss was very great; 
ey will recover it in the 
amount of Gaye, in O coming season, the 
jnupdation ving risen an ex i 

height. We were also told, when at Cairo, in re- 
turning, that the Pasha was in a bad temper ; that 
he had only just been reconciled to his son Ibra- 
him, with whom he had been displeased on account 
of his want of success in Syria. Ibrahim has been 
ill, and is just recovering. The Pasha is building 
a mosque on the citadel, which is very elegant, 
and of a veined alabaster material, which contri. 
bates much to the richness of effect, although 
it is said proper advantage of this has not been 
en. I regret that I did not see the Pasha, 
for certainly he is an object of interest, having 
made some stir in the Egyptian world— to 
what end, however, remains to be seen. It is 


E 
B 
i 
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| said that he has strong fears lest Egypt should 
| fall into the hands of the Franks; but does 


not anticipate it whilst Ibrahim lives. For my 
part, I should say the Egyptians don’t care a 
straw about the matter; for I believe they can’t 


| be worse off in either physical or moral condition. 
| There is much pleasure in store for us yet at 





Naples, Rome, rence, Genoa, Lyons, Paris. 
L hope I shall reap all the advantages I ought to 
do from this journey ; and I sometimes try to per- 
suade myself I shall, and am doing so. I work all 
] can, and study all I can, and with as concentrated 
an attention as I am capable of. 

~ + ~ * 
. a + * 
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THE WOOD-ENGRAVERS. 


A meeting has been held, and a memorial agreed 
to and extensively signed, by the wood-engravers 
of London, with a view to induce the Counc'l of 
the School of Design at Somerset House to sus- 
pend the recent ‘‘order’” by which the art of 
wood-engraving is taught in the Female School. 
Mr. Thompson presided on the occasion. If 
we are rightly informed, the memorial has 
een presented, and a courteous reply has been 
fren, declining to make the required change. 
the wood-engravers should be anxious 
to put a stop to a procedure that threatens 
much injury to them is not to be wondered at, 
more especially now, when prices for work 
are so wretchedly diminished as to er the oc- 
cupation of a clever and skilful artist scarcely more 
profitable than that of a bricklayer. We must 
reason, however, on this subject. Unhappily in 
this country, just now, every profession and every 
trade is overdone ; yet it does seem unreasonable 
that any class of persons should object to other 
persons being educated so as to share with them 
even the very little of labour that remains to be 
produced. It is notorious that scores of “lads” 
are employed to produce cheap cuts for the two 
illustrated papers ; and it is certain that ere long 
the “supply” of hands will so far exceed the 
demand” that it would seem likely for every 
woodcut to be executed there will be half a dozen 
applicants—these illustrated newspapers not being 
destined to have a very prolonged existence. Stil 
the evil is one that cannot be remedied by the 
course which the wood-engravers suggest. And 
we must bear in mind that engraving on wood is 
one of the few employments that ladies may under- 
take without losing ‘‘caste.”” Unfortunately in 
this country their means of occupation are so few 
43 to amount to ‘almost nothing’? that is not 
menial. The governess is far worse paid than the 
cook; the daily teacher has to walk miles and 
work for hours daily for a sum of about two and 
Sixpence ; embroidery and worsted work are valued 
at about ten shillings a week to the producer ; 
the poor | pas: or fancy worker, if she labours at 
home, and so ‘‘ keeps up her respectability,” may 
fara ninepence per diem, to be doubled if she 
raves licentious starers twice a day, alone and 
unprotected in the public streets. Considering 
all things, therefore, we cannot but rejoice that 
the Council have not yielded to this requisition 
ie wood-engravers, but determine that ladies who 
Cesire to learn the art shall be taught it. It is, 
indeed, important that they be taught it properly, 
$0 that employment may follow ; and it has been 





a most unfortunate i 
pointiment of "a teacher,” half ameteur and Mat 
aa has a great deal to Jearn and very 
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THE PRIZE CARTOONS. 
Tar eleven “ prize ag ay have been exhibited 


more justly appreciated. The rooms in Suffolk. 
street have, in one way, at least, supplied a singu- 
lar contrast to the old Hall; at Westminster there 
were crowds daily; in Suffolk-street a solitary 
stroller dropped in now and then; but it must be 
borne in mind, first, that at Westminster one hun- 
dred and forty cartoons were exhibited—in Suf- 
folk-street only eleven were shown; in Westmin- 
ster visitors were admitted free to see the whole 
collection—in Suffolk-street one shilling was ex- 
acted from each for the privilege of looking at less 
than a dozen. ‘This was a very unaccountable 
arrangement, and could have been no other than a 
very “‘ bad queef but it is a speculation, 
thing — — mp a Le greg no- 
t to do, an iongs exclusively to " 
lisher of the series of cartoons—a C statad Pie 
for a copy of which forms one-half of the cover of 
the catalogue. We are anxious that this should 
be clearly understood, because, although it may 
be perfectly justifiable in a publisher to render 
his plans as profitable as he can, it would not 
have been creditable to the eleven artists to have 
exhibited so mercenary a spirit as to have de- 
manded one shilling each for that which the Nation 
had shown for nothing, having previously liberally 
rewarded the producers. A heavy charge has 
been often hronght against us by our Continental 
neighbours, and not without some foundation— 
that we are as much traders in intellect as we are in 
merchandise ; and we perceive in a recent number 
of a French journal a bitter sneer against our 
artists for this attempt, at Suffulk-street, to make 
a shilling show out of the “ prizes.” k 

The poliey of charging a shilling for admission 
to view the eleven is quite matter. It is, 
we humbly think, an uowise, if it be not an unjust, 
charge, and will sufficiently account for the lone- 
liness of the rooms. It appears that the cartoons 
are to be lithographed by the sons of Mr. Linnel. 
The Spectator ‘' argues favourably of the accu- 
racy and spirit of these copies” from ‘‘ a glimpse” 
the editor had of the young gentlemen’s work 
in progress. We are glad to hear this, for the task 
is one of no ordinary difficulty; and if to be done 
at all, it is most essential that it should be well 
done. For our own parts, we have little expecta- 
tian that the work will succeed, and greatly ques- 
tion the wisdom of producing it at all; sure we are, 
that before it can be in the hands of the public 
each of the eleven artists will have painted a pic- 
ture far worthier to be multiplied engraving. 
The Messrs. Linnel may be, and we hope will be, 
fully competent to the due execution of the work ; 
but we must enter our protest against so consider- 
ing them upon no better evidence than that which 
seems to have contented one of their friends— 
their ‘‘ copies of the pictures in the National Gal- 
lery, engraved in Felix Summerley’s shilling cata- 
logue’’—mere memoranda of the paintings, usually 
about the size of half-a-crown. 

We fear this publication will do no good to any 
one concerned in producing it; it would be au 
insult to the eleven artists to ider the car- 
toons as their best works; ont inasmuch ° 
they are all of them comparatively young men, } 
would be absurd to imagine that there next efforts 
will not greatly surpass their (so to say) juvenile 
attew pts. 5 . 

ree casteens have reflected the highest credit on 
the talents of their producers ; they have esta- 
blished the proof that the power to excel in the 
highest department of the Arts is assuredly with 
British artists; but we must enter our protest 

inst considering this first as an attempt 
by which we desire judgment to be formed concern- 
ing our ability as a Nation to answer @ National 
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eall. On the came principle thts we should 
deeply lamented to find saeb eee 
ng the competitors to do the actual work of 

farther trial, va an “ oa work is 
» 80 we regret to 
eppese~wand to go fer in stump cornatigndche- 
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study, and REwAuD, will have had their natural 
influence ; and that, in 1844, he will little thank the 
fa places palpably before him the work of 


Bat the evil is not to ea ee Be cereten 
o eleven prize cartoons li 

sons of Mr. Linnel; it is Bom the ten 
cartoons that received ‘‘ ADDITIONAL PREMIUMS”’ 
(such is the term applied to the works recom. 


to be mixed up with ‘‘ the ten. 

At all events, we hope our scHooL may not re- 
ceive final judgment from these copies ven or 
twenty-one, as case may be; we venture to 
prophesy that they will confer small credit and no 
advantage upon the ies concerned in their pro- 
duction. At least, us inform our Continental 
neighbours—our foreign rivals—that have no 
right to draw conclusions as to the ilities of 
our British school from these examples of a few 
young men—mere tyros, by comparison. We are 

to tell them that three out of four of these 
successful competitors were utterly unknown before 
the premiums were awarded—that the contest for 
prizes was carried on chiefly by students—that not 
a single artist of established fame entered the arena. 
If, therefore, the schools abroad will place our pro- 
ductions—the copies of THE ELEVEN, and the 
copies of rug TeEN—beside those only of their own 
pupils, or third or fourth rate painters, we sha 
villi ly abide the issue; but if they, unfairly and 
of ice afo t, compare our English car- 
toons with the uctions of their masters 
—the leading spirits of Germany and France~they 
shall, at all events, be told of ruzim WRONG-DOING. 

— 


VARIETIES. 

Artist-JuDGES.—We have reason to know 
that it was seriously considered and discussed by 
the members composing the ‘ Royal Commis- 
sion of Fine Aris” to permit the artist-exhibitors 
of the “Cartoons” to award the prizes offered— 
that is to say, to determine among themselves 
who were best entitled to the premiums, The 
Commissioners were not quite prepared to adopt 
this plan; its novelty startled them; and—sl- 
though not without considerable hesitation—the 
proposal was withdrawn. We have very little 
doubt, however, that when next brought fur- 
ward, under circumstances that justify its adop- 
tion, it will be adopted, It will be wise to do so, 
undoubtedly. Ancient authorities are in favour 
of such a procedure, aud although unknown to 
modern times, when 

—— ‘interest’s gilded band 
Can shove by justice,” 

or, at all eveuts, when favouritism or prejudice 
acts instead of reason, there can be no question 
of its being the wisest course thut could be pur- 
sued. Free from objection it certainly is not; 
peaed yvquar put Maal the most likely to secure 
reward to real worth, 

Tue Late Exsisition.—No account was 
kept of the numbers admitted free to the exhi- 
bition in Westminster Hall. This is to be re- 
gretted. The numbers, as stated to us, would 
seem a buge exaggeration to those who were not 
witnesses of the mighty pressure within the old 
Hall from ten o'clock until six, On Saturdays, 
also, when each visitor paid a shilling, the juflug 
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of visitors was great. On the last Saturday 3052 
were admitted—a triomphant finale. It is to 
the honour of the multitude, that while crowds 
after crowds pushed into the Hall, and squeezed 
into places to look at cartoons, not the slightest 
ill or unbecoming conduct was manifested. The 
— seemed to be—as they really were—learn- 
g ® great and useful lesson that from the me- 
mory will never fade. It is but “ the beginning 
of the end ;” the cartoon exhibition was in many 
respects an experiment. By-and-by an English 
“mob” may be admitted anywhere without 
danger of mischief; such trials of their temper 
and sense of propriety will not be made in vain. 
Tue Roya ExcHAnGe is now so far getting 
into shape, both within as well as without, that 
the architecture of the cortile or quadrangle is 
fully developed along its sides, although the sur- 
rounding arcades or ambulatories are still quite 
in the rough. There will also be some further 
enrichment bestowed on the elevations of the 
quadrangle, which even now are of far more em- 
bellished character than usual. In this portion 
of the structure the original plan has certainly 
been very inuch improved upon, for, instead of 
columns only, below, there are are now picrs be- 
hind, and arches between them, whereby, if the 
ambulatorics are more enclosed from the central 
area—an advantage, rather than the contrary, in 
wet weather—a due degree of solidity is there 
produced ; whereas, had that lower order been 
executed according to the first idea, the contrast 
between the upper and lower half of the eleva- 
tions would have been too great, and would have 
amounted to the expression of heaviness above, 
and vacancy and weakness below. The design of 
the upper order (Ionic) has also been greatly 
amended, and is now not only particularly rich 
and picturesque in its general composition, but 
presents several new and well-studied features of 
detail, in the windows more especially. In one 
particular, however, there is a change which we do 
not consider to be at all for the better, viz.—the 
open-work parapet which has been substituted 
for a balustrade. As regards the exterior, or 
rather the west front, a very material alteration 
indeed, for the better, has been effected by bring- 
ing the portico more forward, so as to render it 
diprostyle, or with two intercolumns on its 
flanks : this, and the addition of columns within, 
together with the very great depth of the central 
division of the portico, and the avenue in con- 
tinuation of it leading into the quadrangle, will 
render it by far the finest example of the kind— 
the richest and most scenic and picturesque in 
the metropolis—perhaps in the kingdom, espe- 
cially when the unusual scale of the order itself 
is taken intoconsideration. Frequentas porticoes 
have become of late years, they have all been 
pretty nearly quite alike, consisting of no more 
than an advanced line of columns, and by far 
too shallow to afford a due degree of shelter, or 
the appearance of it, or to produce any bold 
effect as to shadow. Most certainly there has 
not among them all been any instances of poly- 
stylar composition in respect to internal colum- 
niution, which is productive of so much varicty 
and play of perspective, as well as of light and 
shade. The portico of the Exchange will, when 
completed, also be particularly rich, on account 
of ite pediment being filled with sculpture. As 
to the intrinsic merit of the last, we do not speak, 
but merely as to the general architectural finish 
derived from it. 

Ricuarp Dapn.—Considerable doubt seems 
to exist as to the actual position of this unhappy 
young man. It is assumed that, because no 
official intelligence of his capture has reached 
either the Home or Foreign Office, there is no 
truth in the rumour of his being in custody. The 
facts, however, are briefly these. He was taken 
(as described in the French newspapers) for at- 
tempting to kill a fellow passenger in the 
diligence at Monterean, not far from Fontain- 
blean, and on the direct line of road from Paris 
to Lyons and Marseilles. At Fontainbleau he is 





now imprisoned. When arrested he unhesita- 
tingly avowed that he had taken the life of an 
individual who called himself bis father; and 
his conduct since has been such as to induce 
entire conviction of his insanity. Under such 
circumstances, according to the laws of France, 
no trial is necessary ; the poor maniac is at once 
consigned to alunatic asylum. Being en English- 
man, however, he would of course be given up to 
the proper authorities, in the event of a legal ap- 
plication being made. We understand the afflicted 
family have memorialized the Home Secretary 
for permission to allow him to remain in France, 
where he will be properly taken care of (of course 
at their expense, their means being ample), thus 
avoiding a trial in this country, which can ter- 
minate only in his confinement for life—but the 
progress of which must again harrow up the feel- 
ings of those who have been heavily and grievously 
tried. His family appear to consider that this 
boon will be granted ; if it be refused it will not 
be from want of sympathy with their terrible suf- 
ferings, but only lest a dangerous precedent might 
be established. 


New CONSERVATIVE CLUB-HOUSE.—This 
building is now beginning to show itself on the 
west side of St. James’s-street; but whether it 
will turn up a King of Clubs, architecturally, 
it would as yet be hazardous tosay. Its frontage 
cannot be much, if at all, less than that of the 
Reform Club-house, and in depth it appears to be 
of somewhat greater extent ; yet, owing to its situa- 
tion, it will have only one facade; consequently, as 
all external embellishment will be confined to that, 
a greater degree of it can beafforded. Yet, judg- 
ing from what is to be seen at present, we are not 
particularly sanguine in our expectations of what 
is tocome. The character of the architecture is 
rather poor than otherwise—too much akin to 
that of the Pall-mall Conservative: what is to 
come may probably be very much better, but it 
may be questioned if the whole will, in that case, 
be sufficiently of a piece. With the double ex- 
ample and warning before their eyes, of the 
Reform and the first Conservative, rendered all 
the more marked by their juxtaposition, it was 
to be thought that the architect and his employ- 
ers would have spared no pains to make their 
own building excel the merits of the one, and be 
altogether free from the defects of the other. Not 
having seen the design, and therefore being 
unable to form an idea of what the entire compo- 
sition will be, we give our present opinion as one 
only pro tem.,and hope we shall, by-and-by, 
have reason not only greatly to alter, but to 
change it altogether. Still, such a commence- 
— has rather damped the expectations we had 

jormed. 


STATUES TO GREAT MEN.—The following 
important letter has been addressed by the Pre- 
mier to C. L. Eastlake, Esq., Secretary to the 
Royal Commission :— 


Whitehall, August 17, 1843. 
Dear Sin,—A | was recently made in the 
House of Commons, that the commissioners should be 
empowered by her Majesty to inquire into the best 
means of doing honour, by public monuments in scuip- 
ture or painting, to be erected at the public charge, to 
the memory of men entitled to the gratitude of their 
country by eminent civil, literary, or scientific services. 
I was unwilling to devolve on the commissioners a 
general inquiry of this nature, not immediately con- 
nected with the origional object for which the commis- 
sion was appointed, but I willingly undertook to recom- 
mend to her Majesty to give to the commissioners full 
authority to consider whether there is any portion of 
the edifice intended for the accommodation of the 
Houses of Parliament or of the buildings con 
with that edifice, which could, with qdveutnge and 
pro 'y be aliotted to the reception of monuments, 
such as those to which I have before adverted, and to 
report their opinion to her Majesty, not only with 
regard to the particular site of such monuments, but in 
the event of an appropriate site in connection with the 
new Houses of Parliament being recommended by the 
cow missioners with regard to the princi generally, 
which should govern the selection ot the nawes to be 
bonoured by so distinguished a record of national grati- 
tude, and to the best mode of combining the public 
acknow! t of eminent service with encoura 
ment to the Aris in this country. 1 am empowered by 
ajesty to recommend he subject to the considera- 
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tion of the commissioners, 
Majesty’s full authority y, for a | 4 them her 
am, 

C. 1. Bastlake, Esq, Raa pee 
It would be difficult for even the Prime Minister 
—liberal and enlightened as he is—to make a 
communication that will more gratify artists and 
men of letters. Hitherto nearly all the honours 
= been — by the nation have been 

ito upon its fighting men. Ney 
is it not true that ales waee, 
“ Peace hath her victories as well as war!”... 

victories, out of which have arisen more real 
benefit, and which have conferred more genuine 
glory on Great Britain than and Water. 
Joo put together ? We look forward with excee: 
ing delight tu the result of this most welcome 
announcement. 

IMPROVEMENT OF St. PAUL’s Currcn- 
YaRpD.—It is now fully determined—so goes the 
on dit—that the whole of the houses forming the 
north side of St. Paul’s Churchyard and the 
south side of Paternoster-row shall be entirely 
cleared away. What, however, seems to contra- 
dict such intention is the fact that a very exten- 
sive building for the Religious ''ract Societr is 
now actually in progress on that side of the Row 
which is to be taken down. In itself, too, the 
improvement would be by no means in propor- 
tion to the very great sacrifice of property attend- 
ing it; nor, except in regard to obtaining space, 
could much be made of it, unless the scheme 
were to embrace a very great deal more. Atall 
events, it would be found indispensable to rebuild, 
at least, to refront the whole of the north side 
of Paternoster-row, if it is to be so exposed to 
view. It is true, the north side of the Church- 
yard stands greatly in need of improvement, 
it being now strangely irregular and jagged 
in plan, with the houses jutting out at sharp 
angles in some parts, and with gaps and rents in 
others; yet this might be corrected less extrava- 
gantly than by sweeping away that mass of 
buildings altogether ; as it might be rebuilt—even | 
could it. in some places be only a single house in 
depth—so as as to form a uniform and handsome 
range of building, carried parallel to the cathe- 
dral, upon a line set somewhat more backward 
from it than what is now the widest part. Were 
this done, the cathedral itself would, in our 
opinion, show itself to greater advantage, and as 
a more imposing mass, than it would do, should 
the area on that side be so greatly enlarged as is 
now proposed. 

Hampton Court.—Crowds visit Hampton 
Court for the purpose chiefly of inspecting the 
pictures. We understand that the number of 
persons admitted daily during the past month 
has averaged 6000—i. e., within the month up- 
wards of 130,000 have been admitted. 

ART-UN1on oP Lonpon.—The exhibition of 
works of Art selected by the prize-holders of 1848, 
closed on the 9th of September, having been 
open four weeks: namely, three weeks to the 
members and their friends by tickets, and ove 
week to the public by advertisement. It was 
also open eight evenings. During this period | 
the Gallery was visited by no less than one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand persons ; and it is 
gratifying to record that not the slightest damage | 
was done to any of the pictures. On one 
alone, namely, Friday, the Ist of September, 
above 25,000 persons passed through the rooms. 
To show the amount of excitement it caused out 
of doors, we may mention that no fewer = | 
five pirated versions of the catalogue were an 
lished by speculators, and sold in the streets ", 
men, women, and boys; the price of _ 
which during the last week was as low <p 
halfpenny each. It is somewhat curious, “ 
during the week — +“ aa > an 
to the public generally, the rooms ¥ 
time Ammer S as they were when visitors —« 
admitted by tickets only. The pay nope ee 
1844 will doubtless be very large (as every 
scriber will receive, in addition to an — ae | 
by Goodall, from Stanfield’s “ Castello 4 » | 
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averies of outlines by Selous, illustrative of the 
« pilgrim’s Progrese,” engraved by Moses); and 
we call earnestly on Artists to sit down resolutely 





| and DO THBIR BEST. co ee 38 
{ae National GALLERY.—The gallery is 


closed until the 30th of October, i. e., for about 
six weeks. This is an evil utterly unjustifiable. 
If the officers connected with the establishment 
require relaxation —their duties being so ter- 
ribly onerous and fatiguing—they can do as they 
do elsewhere, relieving each other by turns, 
But really it is unpardonable that the public 
should be made to sustain a serious injury, be- 
cause the persons they pay liberally expect to 
take holidays. We hope Mr. Wyse will next 
year call the attention of Parliament to this 
grievance, 

Prize AT LIVERPOOL.—We rejoice to record 
the fact that the prize of £50 has been awarded 
by the Liverpool Academy to Mr. P. F, Poole’s 
picture of the ‘ Plague of London.’ This is 
honourable to a provincial institution for the 
promotion of the Fine Arts. In France, the 
Nation would have come forward long ere this 
to reward the painter who produced such a work ; 
in some of the states of Germany he would have 
been honoured with a public triumph ; in Eng- 
land, however, he is left to look daily in his own 
chamber upon the picture he has painted, until 
possibly, in due course of time, having long lived 
with poverty, he dies in want, and Nations will 
compete for the possession of the work he could 
scarcely exchange for its weight in mutton. We 
by no means anticipate such a destiny for Mr. 


Poole; he has marketable talent as well as high | 


genius, and can manage to live without being 
often hungry ; but such a destiny is common 
enough in the annals of Art. It will be asked 
in after times, was it possible that such a picture 
as this ‘ Plague of London’ could have been seen 
by tens of thousands without finding a purchaser ? 
Why, a jew-broker—prudent enough or rich 
enough to retain it for a dozen years—might find 
it a profitable investment ; for, sure we are, it 
will be one day worth a King’s ransom. 


——>—_——. 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


FRANCE.—Paris.—Were it not sufficiently 
known, that on the Continent the favourite play of 
our great dramatist was Hamlet, this would be 
shown by the frequency of its illustration, and the 
numerous subjects it supplies to foreign artists. 
M. Eugene Delacroix has just published thirteen 
lithographic plates illustrative of striking scenes in 
this play. 

The Madeleine—The group in white marble, in- 
tended for the high altar of the Madeleine, is 
finished. and about to be placed in its intended 
tite. The French journals, in criticising this work, 
ae it * the dargest in Paris:”’ it is by Maro- 

i. 

The late Duke of Orleans.—The Queen, before 
departing for Eu, inspected, in the atelier of M. 
Marochetti, an Spon statue of the late Duke of 
Orleans, intended for erection at Algiers. 

Competitions.—The following subjects have been 
Proposed, by the School of Fine Arts, as themes of 
Competition for the prizes in Painting, Sculpture, 





| Architecture, and Engraving :—“* The Exile of 


ipus from Thebes ;” ‘‘ The Death of Epaminon- 

» & Palace of the Institute, fitted for the re- 
ception of the five great Academies; and for en- 
graving, ‘‘ Arion precipitated into the Sea.”’ 

The Standish Collection.—The bequest of this 


| collection to the King of France will be fresh in 


the recollection of all lovers of Art. If the circum- 
slances to which are attributed the spirit in whi 

this bequest was made, be correct, it is a matter of 
Surprise that that there could coexist in oné mind 


| the elements of a love of Art, and the mor 
| otism that could counsel such a disposal of such 


eflecta, which alone will be remembered according 
° their value, while the testator will be forgotten. 
is museum, which formerly occupied the second 
story of thenorth wing ofthe Louvre, isnowarranged 
00 the first floor in the apartments occupied by the 
aval Museum : the suite consistsof 16 small rooms. 
tures occupy the four first; the fifth contains 





sketches by the great masters; the sixth, the li- 
disposed, sketc 


brary ; and in the remainder are ; 
j vings, an ities, &c. &c. 
t is that ‘the collection of antiquities 


dition of a gold girdle, discovered near 
in the cuttings for the railroad in progress in that 
district. It is supposed to be a Gaulish relic, 
dating back nineteen centuries. It is valued by 
weight alone, at 880 francs. 

auban.—The Minister of the Interior has 
commissioned the sculptor Etex to execute a mar- 
ble monument in memory of the Marshal Vauban. 
It will consist of many figures, and occupy a site 
in the Invalides opposite to that of Turenne. 

ITALY.—Fiorence.—The Chevalier Cesar 
Mussini, professor of historical painting in the 
Florentine Academy, has just completed two com- 
positions. The method of painting is of recent 
discovery, and is said to excel all oil-painting in 
brilliancy and durability, as also in its perfect re- 
sistance to every degree of heat and cold. It can 
be washed without injury to the colours. Encaus- 
tic painting, also, is inferior to this new process 
in richness and durability, and in comparison 
with it the perishable fresco is dull and tame. 
The discoverer, Professor Mussini, makes a 
secret of his peculiar process, which seems to 
consist particularly in the method of mixing 
and applying the colours: it is, however, 
equally available on canvas as in mural painting. 
Lord Holland, the English minister at the court 
of Tuscany, has repeatedly visited the studio of 
the artist, and, after close investigation, became 
so interested in the discovery as to communicate 
it immediately to the Royal Commission of the 
Fine Arts. A negotiation has been opened with 
him for the purchase of his secret, but nothing 
is known of the result. Letters from Florence 
speak favourably of this discovery. 

Napies.—Tue Exuisirion.—Notwithstand- 
ing the liberal patronage of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, the school of Naples does not flourish. 
The exhibition of this year does not reach its 
average standard, in consequence of many of its 
most talented supporters not having contributed. 
The most striking picture as regards size, is ‘ The 
Justification of Susanna,’ by Ruo; it is, however, 
defective in many points. ‘The Samaritan,’ by 
the same artist, is better. Thomasso de Vivo ex- 
hibits two subjects from the tragedy of ‘‘ Holo- 
phernes,”’ one of which resembles very much the 
well-known picture of Horace Vernet. ‘ The 
Farewell of the Parganots to their Country,’ by 
Catalano, is full of merit—many of its parts con- 
sidered separately, are near in their approach to 
perfection. Of * Socrates in Prison,’ another 
picture by the same artist, we cannot s k in 
equally high terms. ‘The Calabrian Sailor,’ by 
Rocco, resembles too much an academical study. 

There are many subjects selected with judgment 
which have not received justice at the hauds of the 
artists: for instance, ‘ Raffaelle presented to Pope 
Julius II.,’ by Lessa, presents no one com 
feature. ; ’ 

There are comparatively few sacred ~~ 
and a large proportion of landscape, marine, 
genre. Some of the portraits are very well 

inted, as are some of the miniatures; and by 
Vianelli there are two very remarkable sepia draw- 
ings; and by Panebianco two admirable drawings 
in Indian ink, one of which is ‘ The Entrance of 
Ferdinand II. into Messina.’ 

The sculpture and architecture are generally su- 
perior in character to the other departments; but 
the impression with which the spectator quits this 
exhibition is, that the revival of Art in, at least, 
Naples is not yet to be looked for. 

enice.—A large picture has been completed 
by Grigoletti, the subject of which is the ‘ Ba- 
nishment of veg pong Venice.’ The picture 
been sent to Venice. 
gy tee no large sculptures have lately 
been sent hence to Munich. the works 
of Professor Martin Wye) my mye + oy 
f the colossal statue of the King - 
cilies, and the statue of Bolivar, both modelled by 
Tenerani, and which are now to be cast in bronze 
by Stigimayer, in Munich. : 

GERMANY.—Bearttn. — Cornelius has been 
commissioned to make drawings for tableaux 
vivants, intended for the fétes about to be held at 


in the Royat Ltbrary will be-enriched by the ad- 
uvais, 





court. The subjects are from Tasso’s ** J 
Delivered.” 
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Copernicus.—It is proposed to erect at Thorn a 
monument to » by subscription. A 
member of the y of Arts, of Berlin, supplies 


the model of the statue, which ts ° 
nicus holding in one hand pene ge oN 
the other pointing to the heavens. It seems 


a work, but the University of Glasgow 
is the only foreign body that has contributed ; and 
the smallness of this is complained of. It is 
well that a statue should be raised to the memory 
of so great a man; and it is well if Prussia, em- 
ploying her own artists, could not afford to com- 
memorate her own great men, that foreign states 
should contribute to do honour to the memory of 
such a character; but before the expression of 
disappointment on this score, it should be remem- 
bered that it is an unusual proceeding to subscribe 
to foreign monuments. 

Sale of Pictures.—The gallery of Herr Reimer, 
the bookseller, has been sold by public auction. 
The works were principally by masters of the 
Dutch and Flemish schools. The prices are said 
to have been exorbitant; but, if this be the case, 
having some of them before us, we are disposed to 
augur somewhat unfavourably of the merits of the 
works; however, purchasers attended from distant 
capitals, to which is attributed the extravagance of 
the prices. most remarkable picture was @ 
Rembrandt, which realized 4517 francs. 

Vienna.—The jealousy existing between the 
various so-called schools of Germany, is much in 
its spirit the same that pervaded those of Italy, in 
the zenith of their greatness. An example of this 
has occurred in the recent exhibition at Vienna, 
where nearly the whole of the pictures were by 
Austrian artists—indeed now, for a series of years, 
Vienna seems to have stood thus alone. The col- 
lection of this year was varied only by a very few 
pictures from Munich, one French, one Danish, a 
—_ few Belgian and Flemish; from Dusseldorf 
and Berlin, none. 

Municu. — Professor Hess, assisted by his 
pupils, is still occupied in the embellishment of the 

hurch of St. Boniface. In the upper part of the 
edifice, are already executed 36 frescoes, all relative 
to the life und sufferings of the martyr saint and 
his predecessors in Germany. Nothing remains to 
be done but the backgrounds, which are to be of 
the colour of gold. Schrandolph, the worthy co- 
adjutor of Hess, has painted on the walls of the 
nave, ‘ Boniface Preaching the Gospel,’ and ‘ The 
Consecration of Boniface.’’ During this year, 
three frescoes will be executed, for which the de- 
signs are already made : these are ‘ The Foundation 
of the Four Bishoprics, by Boniface,’ ‘ the Coro- 
nation of Pepin,’ and ‘ Boniface setting forth to 
Preach the Gospel.’ Koch, Schraudolph, and 
Hess are commissioned for these large composi- 


tions. The grounds on which these works are 
executed are, for some i lime; for others, a 
stucco of chalk or marb dust, which communicate 


to the pictures the appearance of . 

A Portrait from Recollection.—Kaulbach has 
just executed a it of King Louis, who is 
represented as Grand Master of the Order of St. 
Hubert, attended by four pages. It is due to the 
talent of this artist to state, that the head and 
entire figure was drawn upon the canvas from 
memory, and with all the fidelity of an excellent 
portrait of a patient sitter. 

Faanxrort.—The additions recently made to 
the — ¢ —_ “ ay artists are @ 
landsca y Car unich, some 
Van Heonen of Amsterdam, and a picture by 
Laddey of Riga. 

Bonxn.—A competition has taken place here for 
a statue to be erected to the memory of Beet- 
ho en; and judgment has been pronounced in 
favour of a young sculptor of the name of Hahnel. 
After the completion of the design in clay, the 
statue will be cast in bronze at Niiruberg. The 
sane 

NMARK.—Corennacen. — Thorwaldsen 
hon! tructed by the King to design three 
iments for the , and one for the Hall of 
ustice ; statues will also be executed for the palace, 
four of which at least, Hercules, Minerva, - 
sis, and Aisculapius, will be in bronze. 
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REVIEWS. 


Banontat Hatts, Picturesate Entfices, 
and Ancient Cuvurcnes of Enoianp. 
Drawn on Lithotint by J. D. Hanoine. 
Edited by S. C. Hatt, F.S.A. Part I. 
Publishers, CaaPMaw and Hatt. 

We review this work chiefly because it is our duty 

to direct attention to the peculiar style of Art in 

which it is illustrated. On this subject, the edi- 
tor thus prefaces the publication :— 

“ It may be necessary to state that the prints which 
iMustrate this work are executed in Litnotint, acd 
not in LirHoonaPny—that is to say, they are drawn 
on the stone with the brush, and not with the pencil, 
crayon, or stump. 

** Every practiser of the art of Lithography has de- 
voted much time and study to obtain impressions from 
drawings so made; but experiments were invariably 
followea by ae ailores; and the 
was geversliy abandoned as wnattainable, until, in 
1840, Mr. Hullmandel made the navey Costseny which 
may be said to form an epoch in the history of Art. 
It is by bis patent process this publication is produced. 

But although the invention has been pronounced 
entirely successful by the highest authorities throughb- 
out Europe, and has been subjected to tests which 
afford indubitable proof of its baving accomplished sll 
that was sought for, or even hoped for, in the Art—an 
opportunity is here, for the first time, supphed, by 
which it may be fully submitted to public criticism, 

“ Its value cannot fail to be perceived and recog- 
nised ; its merit will be atonce spparent to ordinary 
observation and matured judgment. Its superiority 
over Lithography must be universally admitted; it is 
not only far more refined and beautiful in character, 
but it enables the artist to avoid the semblance of a 
copy, and to —7 bis works, in no respect altered 
from their original features. The Lithoti:t Print is, 
indeed, a transcript of an artist’s drawing, made by 
his own hand.” 

For our own parts, we have been utterly asto- 
nished to find this improvement in the art so 
manifest, and yet to know that it has never, here- 
tofore, been submitted to any proper experiment; 
it has been suffered, indeed, to lie dormant for so 
long a time, that we imagine many persons con- 
sidered it to have been abandoned as hopeless. 

We shall take some early opportunity of giving 
its history, congratulating Mr. Hullmandel on at 

receiving something like a reward for his 
labour, ingenuity, and ability. 
work which these lithotint prints illustrate, 
pictures the old baronial mansions,— 
“ The stately houses of Kogiand, 
How beautiful they stand! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees 
O’er ail the pleasant land !”’— 

pictures, also, the venerable churches so abun- 

dantly scattered over this ‘‘ pleasant land,’’ and 

such *‘ edifices’ as may be picturesque in charac- 
ter, and rich in historic or traditionary lore. 

The baronial halls, the mansions, and manor- 
houses of Old England, rich treasures of the pic- 

ne, in association with ‘‘ patrician trees,’’ the 
growth of centuries, and the various natural graces 
accumulated in ‘ the demesne,’’ supply most de- 
sirable subjects for the pencil, excceding, indeed, 
all others in interest, and very often in pictorial 
beauty, and affording rare opportunities for com- 
bining the skill of the painter with historical re- 
cords and descriptions of an important and valu- 
able character ;—the history of each of these baro- 
nial halls forming, usually, a prominent part of the 
history of the kingdom during its most eventful 
epochs, and illustrating the lives of our most 
famous “' British Worthies.”’ 

With the houses emphatically styled ‘‘ Old 
Houses’’ are almost invariably associated churches, 

ial in character, of venerable ontiquity, and 

ply interesting as connected with the several 
families whose ancestors they entomb ;—struc- 
tures, every stone of which discourses of the past, 

— aisle of which contains some relic to remind 

us 


“ hands that penned 

And tongues that uttered wisdom ;” 
record the glories of forgotten soldiers, or preserve 
memorials of warriors whose names ‘in Fame’s 
eternal volume shine for aye.” The village 
charches of England may, indeed, be classed 
— the most unchanged, as well as most pecu- 
liar of its existing structures; yet they are little 
known beyond the localities in which, ages ago, 
they were built, although treasure-houses of the 
antiquarian, ubounding in suggestions to the histo- 

rian, and of rare value to the artist :~— 
“ We never tread upon them, but we set 
Our foot upon some reverend history |”? 





This work is designed to supply pictorial illus- 
trations of these baronial halls—their picturesque 
ies, and the venerable edifices associated 
with them; the illustrations being accompanied 
by such memoirs, biographical, historical, and de- 
scriptive, as may be considered necessary introduc- 
tions to these ‘‘ nurseries of nobility,’’ consecrate 
to memories of 
“ Altar, sword, and ope 
Fireside—the heroic wealth of hall and bower!” 
The first contaias views of Cobham Hall 
(the north wing of the fine old structure); the in- 
terior of Cubham Church; and the turreted gate- 
way to West Stow Hall, in Suffolk, an ancient 
residence of Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, and 
his royal wife, the sister of the eighth Henry. 
The letter-press is somewhat largely illustrated 
with woodcuts, the drawings of Mr. F. W. Fair- 
holt. Of them we shall transfer two or three 
examples into our columns. First, we select one 
of the famous brasses of Cobham Church, the most 
perfect and the most numerous assemblage now 
existing in the kingdom. ‘‘ The series consists of 
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thirteen, recording the memory of the Cobhams 
and Brokes, ‘lords and barons of this town of 
Cobham, with many of their kindred, who for 
many descents did flourish in honourable reputa- 
tion.’ Of the thirteen, eight are in honour of the 
knights, and five are memorials of the dames.” 
We may next copy a portion of the ‘‘old’’ College 





of Cobham—“ a gateway surmoun: a 
of the Cobhams, laruriantly craton, “om 
forming a fine example of picturesque antiguit, 
This college was founded about the vear 1860 
John de Cobham, thence called “ the founder al 
The college was rebuilt towards the end of the 
reign of Elizabeth. It is now only a Collection of 
almshouses; its occupants being twenty aged 
men and women, who have each a little mansion 
with a neat garden, and an allowance monthly. 
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We borrow a third cut—the old family state 
carriage, the date of which is probably not more 
remote than the reign of Charles II. Itisina 
good state of preservation, and stands in one of 
the ogy “ . wie die 

e reader will, perhaps, permit us to give, 
addition to these examples of woodcuts, the | 
editor’s introductory remarks to this part of the 
work :— 

“The county of Kent holds foremost rank among 
the shires of England; not alone hecaure of its pic- 
turesque beauty, its great fertility, the fall and 
ant page it occupies in British history, the 
and richness of its antiquities, the of ite 
laws, the primitive character of its customs, or its e- 
clesiastical pre-eminence ; but, chiefly, because it is | 
>, as our great island bulwark—our ‘vanguard 


iberty,’— 
* A soil that doth advance 
A haughty brow against the coast of France.’ 


Very few of our counties contain so many perfect ex- 
amples of structures such as it is our purpose to de 
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pict. The baronial hails of Kent, and the ancient 
charches of Keut, are among the most remarkable, 
icturesque, aad unimpaired edifices of the kingdom. 
ith Kent, therefore, we Commence our work; and 
aithough it will be, necessarily, discursive, we may 
draw from the vast store of wealth with which the fair 
county supplies us, ample to excite and interest the 
reader at the outset of our undertaking.. Its proximity- 

to the metropolis—from which, if we measure dis 
tances by time, it is separated by little more than two 
hours—supplics a sufficient motive for the selection of 
Cobham Hall, and the several striking objects in its 
immediate vicinity, It is situated about four miles 
south-east of Gravesend, nearly midway between that 
town and Rochester, but a mile or so oat of the direct 
The narrow coach-paths which lead to it are 


| ghaded by pleasant hedge-rows, and ran between lines 


nA pate eee English vineyards—infivitely more 
graceful and beautiful accessaries to the landscape than 
qe stunted grape-shrabberies of France. 

“The mansion stands in tue midst of scenery of 
surpassing loveliness ; alternating bill and valley, rich 
in ‘patrician trees’ and ‘ plebeian underwood ;’ dotted 
with pretty cottages, and interspersed with primitive 
villages; while here and there are scattered ‘ old houses’ 
of rea brick, with their carved wooden gables and tall 
twisted chimneys; aud glimpses are caught, occa- 
sionally, of the all- glorious Thames. 

“ A visit to Cobham Hall, therefore, furnishes a most 


| refreshing and invigorating luxury to dwellers in the 
| metropolis; and the liberality of its noble owner adds 
| tothe rich banquet of nature as rare a treat as can be 


supplied by Art; the hali—independent of the interest 


| itderives from its quaint architecture—is fine, although 
| not unmixed, remains of the Tudor style, contains a 








gallery of pictures, by the best masters of the most 
famous schools, large in numbers and of rare value.” 


The history of the family—or rather families, for 


| Cobhem Hall has not descended from sire to son 


through many generations—follows; then a his- 
tory and description of the building ; and then 
some details of interest connected with the locality 
in which it is situated. The account of Cobham 
Hall is thus concluded :— 

“ Although in the course of our work we shall pic- 
ture many nobler and more perfect examples of the 
domestic architecture of ‘Old’ England than is sup- 
plied by Cobham Hall, we shall be enabled to call at- 
tention to few that afferd so rich a recompense at so 
small a Cost—taking into account its genuine remains 
of antiquity, the magnificent works of Art that decorate 
its walls, its easy access from the metropolis, and the 

mitivecharacterand surpassing beauty of the locality 
a which it is situated,”’* 





| Una Exterinc tue Cortracs. Painted by 


Hitton, R.A, Engraved by W. H. Warr. 
(Tae annual print of the Art-Union of London.) 
This print is at all events of a high class—the 


| Work of the great historical painter of our time 


worthily engraved. It is at least a large advance 
upon the last; the next will be still better; and 
the next better still. This is as it should be. 
Unfortunately for its universal popularity, the 
story is not here immediately told; the meaning 


| isnot at once obvious. A beautiful girl restrains 


the wrath of a lion, as she enters a cottage in 
which are an old blind woman and a young damsel. 

sis all that is apparent at once ; and we fear im- 
mortal Spenser has of readers too few to compre- 
hend the intention of the artist. The subject is 
taken from the first book of the third eanto of 
the ** Faery Queene.” Una is seeking her knight, 
who has been ‘* subtilely betrayed’’ to abandon 
her; alighting from her ‘* unhastie”’ palfrey, she 
laid her daintie limbs on the grasse, to take rest ; 


| 4rampying lyon rushed forth suddenly to devoure 





the royall virgin— 
“ Her angel face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in a shady place.” 
~ lion, therefore, ‘his princely puissance did 
b ate,’ becomes the guardian of her life and honour, 
r companion, friend, ‘‘ and faithfal mate ’— 
Still when she slept he kept both watch and ward; 
And when she wak’d he waited diligent.” 
~ guided and protected, she reaches the cottage ; 
girl, terrified at the sight not only of the lion 
but of the lady, 
“ Por never in that land, 
Face of fayre ladye she betore did view,’ 


bas closed the door, which Una’s “ unruly page” 





* The editor expresses a hope that be may receive 
information from Soupene in the provinces, by which 
s My be enabled to introduce into the work struc- 
oo of great interest and beauty at present litle, if 
ace, known. Many of our readers, when they become 
eatuainted with the character and object of the publi- 
Bee oat be enabled to give him very valuable sug- 


forthwith opens with his “ ” 
ladye enters. Se finds here” “2"%"" and the 
“ Abessa, daughter of Corceca slow,” 
and her old blind mother, both ‘* fearefull women ”’ 
and bad ; the younger sinning still, the older living 
| in wickedness and penance, saying upon her beads 
ioe hundred Pater- 
And thrice nine bundred aves”??? 
This point in the life of fair Una w | 
the painter for the subject of his a Nad 
been engraved with much ability by Mr. Watt, 
and may be accepted as an acquisition of value by 
those who can appreciate what is excellent in Art. 


Cartpren witn Rassirs. Painted by Eowin 
Lanpsger, R.A. Engraved by Tuomas 
Lanpseer. Published by Graves and 
Wanmsiey. 

The children, a boy and a girl, are Allen Alexander 
and Mary Selina, son and dughter of the late Hon. 
Seymour Bathurst. The boy stands hclding a 
living rabbit, which is carefully packed in a cloth, 
while his sister stoops, closely hugging to her 
bosom another well-conditioned ravbit, which 
seems content to be caressed, as if long accustomed 
to it. The little maiden’s hands are almost buried 
in the luxuriant fur of the animal, which is ex- 
pressed with such extreme tenderness of manage- 
ment that it would seem to yield toa breath. It 
is interesting to follow the keen observation of this 
distinguished painter, who endows the simplest 
incident with the language of eloquent description. 
The pressure, for instance, of the hands on the 
animal, is described by the partial closing of the 
eyelids. Besides these two, a number of young 
rabbits are also seen whimsically arranged in a 
brown dish. The head of the boy is characterized 
by infinite sweetness—the head of the girl betokens 
an understanding in advance of her years. The 
accessories of the composition are appropriate, and 
the engraving, which is in mezzotinto, is skilfully 
executed, and most skilfully arranged, in the 
alternation of softness and decision of touch. 

Facapen Nev-avroeruurter GeBaupg IN 

1enN. Erste Lierervuye. 

Notwithstanding that so very much has been done 

in architecture of late years, nearly all over the 

Continent, it is exceedingly difficult to collect au- 

thentic information relative to the principal edifices 

and monuments of recent date in such eapitals as 

St. Petersburg, Berlin, Dresden, Munich, &c. ; or 

to obtain respective series of illustrations of them. 

Of Berlin and Munich, indeed, several of the prin- 

cipal modern structures are fully exhibited and 

described in the two architectural publications by 

Schinkel and Klenze, but then they are only those 

which were designed by themselves ; consequently 

we cannot learn from them what others have done, 
or what is the prevalent character and taste mani- 
fested at the present day in the architecture gene- 
rally of those and other cities. Neither are such 
works as the two just referred to at all calculated 
for the general public, since they are both exceed- 
ingly expensive as to cost, and exceedingly incon- 
venient as to size: which last is such as to render 
them fit only to lie upon a table in an architect's 
office, ready to be opened whenever there may be 
occasion to consult them. Yet between publica- 
tions of this class or none at all there is scarcely 
any alternative, nothing even decent in execution, 
or at all trustworthy, upon a moderate scale, or 
superior to ordinary guide-book illustrations, 
which may be pronounced, nearly one and all, 
truly detestable, some of them toa degree almost 
inconceivable. Even in this age of publishing 
speculations, no one has thought of providing the 
visitors to such a place as Munich with an Archi- 
tectural Manual or Companion, expressly devoted 
to the description and illustration of those edifices 
which claim attention as works of Art, and not 
merely because they happen to be public buildings, 
and, as such, eutitled to mention in the ordinary 
ide book. : a 
Got would not be at all amiss to have, in addition 
to the last, an Architectural Guide Book, also, for 
every capital that contains many objects of archi- 
tectural study. Such a vade-mecum would at 
once clearly inform the stranger to what points he 
ought to direet his attention, 10 regard to buildings. 

Certain we are that a companion of the kind is 

now needed even by professional men; for we 

have met with those who, after visiting the Conti- 
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nent, could give very little if any further account 
of the architectural noveltics they had or might 
have seen there, than they might have picked up 
here at home; nay, sometimes not quite so much. 
Of this we had a very convincing but provoking 
confirmation, only the other day, when, being in 
company with an architect who was just returned 
from a visit to Paris of several weeks, where he had 
been, not on business, but solely for the purpose 
of seeing what had been done there of late in his 
own profession, we found, to our utter disappoint. 
ment, that, so far feom being able to communicate 
any fresh intelligence, he was actually not aware 
of the existence of several important works, relative 
to which we had questioned him. Even those which 

had seen had quite escaped his memory : at least, 
he could give no intelligible account of any of them, 
or make any remarks worth listening to. 

Perhaps the remarks in which we ourselves are 
now indulging will be considered of the same quality 
—atany rate, to have very little connexion with the 
the work whose title we have prefixed above. 
They have, however, been suggested by it, for the 
publication furnishes illustrations of the recent ar- 
chitecture of Vienua, in outline elevations, and is 
moderate in price, and sufficiently convenient in 
size; so far, therefore, it night serve as a model 
for similar illustrations of other cities ; yet, though 
the idea is good in itself, it might be very greatly 
improved upon. re is no other information of 
any kind than what is afforded by the plates them- 
selves—not even a single page of letterpress, nor 
any sort of advertisement on the wrapper, to apprize 
us whether we may expect such accompaniment 
in a future Lieferung. As to the plates, when we 
say that they are neatly engraved, we have be- 
stowed upon them all the praise they are entitled 
to; since the extreme insipidity of their execution 
is quite equal to its neatness, Still that is a de- 
ficency that might be put up with, because it does 
not atfect the designs themselves, otherwise than 
as not showing them so advantageously as might 
be done by greater spirit and taste in the drawiug. 
Far more grievous is it that, welcome as is in itself 
the information they afford, it assures us that the 
modern street-architectureof Vienna is just thesame 
sort of stuff that our My wom builders give us 
here at home, in rows of showy-fronted houses run 
up by wholesale, quite overdone as to tawdry finery, 
but withal sadly poverty-stricken in character; with 
no lack of pilasters or columns, but without the 
slightest study of detail, or intelligence of compo- 
sition; and, though abounding im little conceits, 
without the glimmering of an original idea, A 
heavy window-tax would be a most wholesome 
corrective for the architecture of Vienna ; for some 
of these facades are absolutely ‘' riddled’ with win- 
dows from top to bottom, and in the same mauner, 
horizontally, on every floor. The consequence is, 
they have a most valgar physiognomy, looking like 
so many barracks or union-workhouses, bedizened 
out with finery that makes them still more vulgar 
and ridicalous in the eyes of those who have any 
intelligence of architecture, or even any sort of 
good taste at ail. 








Just published, beantifilly engraved, and carefally 
coloured, in a neat case for the pocket, price 34. 6d., 
ARBY'S MAP OF LONDON; containing 
all the most recent improvements, including those 
of the present year, 1843; with the RailwayStations, Steam 
Boat Piers, and Public Buildings, prominently dis- 
tinguished. Accompanied by a complete Index, ona 
affording the greatest facility for reference. The 
ndex contains all the Streets, Squares, Public Build- 
ings, Oflices of Societies and Institutions of ail kinds, 
and Paces of Amusement. Witu the addition of mach 
valuable information. 
Darton and Ciark, Holborn Hill. 





OLOO'S CHINESE CEMENT. —The 

extraordinary properties of this Composition 
make it oue of the most useful articles ever presented 
to the public. Itis perfeetly impervious to hot or cold 
water, and will resist the eflects of the most intense 
heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its bold that a new 
fracture is certain to take place rather than a severance 
in the original. ‘Thus it surpasses all other Cements for 
mending China, Glass, Ivory, the setting of Stones and 
Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c.—Sold, wholesaie and 
retail, in botties at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 78, 6d., 
by the Proprietor’s sole agents, BLOFELD and Co. 
Cutlers and Razormakers, 6, le-row, Holborn ; and 
by their appointment, at the principal Chemists aad 
Perfumers. BLOFELD’S London made Tabie Knives, 
at BLOFELD and Co,’s, 6, Middie-row, 
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Now publishing, price Threepence, 
HE HESPERUS. an Original 


‘Monthly 


Miscellany of Humour, Literature, and Art, 


which has for its object the 
Mterary 


extension of a taste for 


reuits amongst Youth, enabling young as- 
- ap make their productions public ine periodical 





devoted to those under the ego et 21 
urkess, 60, Dean-street, Soho, to 
communications are requested to be addressed 


years. 
whom all 





TN HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIF 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 
1824, and Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Capital, £500,000. 
PATRONS. 


The Archbishop of York 
The Marguis of London- 


Far! Fitzwilliam 

The Eari of Tyrconnel 
The Earl of Zetland 
The Earl of Yarborough 
The Bishop of - = 
Viscount M t 

Lord Wharncliffe 

Lord Feversham 

Lord Hotham, M.P. 

Lord Howden, K.C.S.K. 
Lord Wevlock 

Lord Worsley, M.P. 

Hon. E. R. Petre 

Sir G. Strickland, Bt., M.P. 
Sir Francis Lawley, Bart 





Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. 

Sir W. A. Ingilby, Bart. 
Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart. 
Sir E. M. Vavasour, Bart. 
Sir S. Crompton, Bt., M.P. 
The Archdeacon of York. 
a a of the East- 


Ri ing 

™ dleacon of Cleve- 
an 

st id Lowther, Esq., 


G. F. Barlow, Eeq. 
Robert Cracroft, isq. 
Robert Denison, Esq. 
Henry Preston, Esq. 

P. Saltmarshe, Esq. 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 





Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 
London Agent for the Life Department—Mr. Enwaap 
HEenwoop, 46, Watling-street. 

The attention of the Public is requested to the terms 
of this Company for Lire Insurances, and especially 
for Fema se Lives. 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring 4100. 


Age next birth-day. Male. Female. 
10 
30 
50 
70 
80 





#1 5 4 
129 9 
$313 3 


> 7 * 
15 12 10 








Fire Insurances are also effected by this Company, 
on the most te terms. Farming Stock lu 
without the te Clause. 

Prospectuses with the Rates of Premium and every 
information may be had at the Head Office in York, or 
of any of the Agents. 

Agents are wauted in those Towns where no appoint 
ments have been made. 


KGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 and 6 
Will. LV., c. 76. 

Thomas Farncomb, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 

i William Lest, Esq., Depaty-Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, ~~ 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. J. Pilcher, Esq., Soeriff 
James Clift, Esq. of London & Middlesex, 
Rt.Hon.J.Humpbery,M.P., | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Lord Mayor of London. 

Physician—Dr. Jeafireson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

Sargeon—W. Coulson, Esq . 2, Frederick’s-place, 

: Old Jewry. 

Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Advantages of the Argus Life Assurance Company. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of £390,000, 
the assured have the security of the Company's Income 
of nearly £60,000 per annum, yearly increasing, aud 
an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Govern- 
ment and other available Securities, of considerably 
Jarger amount than the estimated liabilities of the 
Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest 
scale compatible with the safety of the Assured and the 
Stability of the Company, thereby, in effect, giving to 
every policy-holder an immediate and certain bonus 
without risk, in liew of the deterred and frequently de- 
lusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 

Annual Premium to Assure #100. 
- For One Year. For Seven Years Whole Term. 
0 #2019 1 
7 





Dicoe.e 8.9 6 6 010 
One third of whole-term Premiams may remain un- 
paid at 5 per cent. compound interest as a debt upoa 
the policy for life, or may be paid off at any time with- 
Out notice. 

In assurances for advances of mney, 


as security for 
debts, or asa provision for a family, H 


when the least 
present oatiey is desirable, the varied and comprehen- 
sive Tabies of the Argus Office will be found to be par- 
ticularly v py teed to the assured. 
A Board cf Directors, with the Medical Officers, at- 
tend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. ‘ 
Epowarp Bates, Resident Director. 
A liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


Thomas kelly, Esq., Ald. 


_ ——__— =x 
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This day (October 1st) is published, to be continued every alternate month, the First Number of 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


PICTURESQUE EDIFICES, 


AND 


ANCIENT CHURCHES OF ENGLAND; 
FROM DRAWINGS MADE EXPRESSLY FOR THE WORK BY J. D. HARDING, 
AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 


The whole executed in Lithotint, by Mr. HaRDinG, with descriptive Letter-press, and numerous 
Engravings on Wood. 


EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 





MODE OF PUBLICATION. 


The size of the Work will be Imperial Quarto; and its production will be in all respects commen. | 
surate with the importance of the subject and the advanced state of the graphic and typographic arts. | 
Each Part will contain Three Subjects, executed in Liraotint—the patent invention of Mr. Hull- 
mandel—a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as combining accuracy of detail with brilliant 
artistic effects, and —— also the advantage of novelty. 


Woodcuts, when desirable to elucidate the text or to convey accurate ideas of striking details, will 
be scattered through the letter-press, which will consist of Twelve pages,—sufficient, it is believed, to 
furnish all necessary information to the general reader. 

Prints, Imperial Quarto, Five Shillings. Proofs, Culumbier Quarto, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 

Proofs, Imperial Folio, to range with Nash’s Mansions, and other works of the same size, Twelve Shillings. 








CONTENTS OF PART I. 


COBHAM HALL .....cccecceeeceeeee secossiods 
CospHaM CuuRcH eceas csscones 
West Stow HALL ....-.s0.000- epapeccte ce 


J. D. Harpine. 
seeeee J.D. HARDING- 
iLLeER. 
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PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 
THE 


PRINCIPLES AND THE PRACTICE OF ART, 


BY J.D. HARDING, 
AUTHOR OF “ ELEMENTARY ART.” 
romised that it should be followed by 


Art, founded on the closest —, 





When the ‘‘ Elementary Art’’ was published, the Author 
7 beng hina | to prevent him from 


| 


| another volume, which should carry out and complete 
~ study y Nature. Many circumstances, have, however, 
| design until now. 
In this, asin his former volume, the great object of the Author is practical utility, 
| through a knowledge of Nature, and the rationale of Art. It has already been proved, thst me 
earliest steps in practice cannot be safely or usefully taken but by continual ee age eagles 14 
| and these will be here shown in their more comprehensive, but equally practicable, y poset , ct | 
the necessity of a perpetual recurrence to them, whether for the acquisition of power for oursel 

| the appreciation of it in others. 


The subjects theoretically and practically treated of, will be Beauty of Form, Imitation, Compe- 
sition, Light and Shade, Effect, and Colour. 


The Work will form a volume of the same size as ‘‘ Elementary Art.” 


Subscribers’ Names will be received by the AutHor, 4, Gordon-square, London University ; by 
the PusLisueERs, and the principal Book and Print Sellers. 





Post 8vo., 


A MANUAL OF FRESCO AND ENCAUSTIC 
PAINTING, 


Containing ample Instructions for carrying on all the Operations connected with 
accurate description of the methods employed, and the colours and other materials 
eminent artists of ancient and modern times. 

By W. B. SARSFIELD TAYLOR, 


Curator of the Living Model Academy. 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, is6, STRAND. 
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